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~ Wide Program for Country Church 


Proper sphere of activity mapped by national conference on church and country life at Columbus, Ohio---Must take 
part in movements for all community betterment--A center for social and economic effort---Speakers 





American Agriculturist 


include President Wilson, Giffort Pinchot and Governor Willis of Ohio 


NDER enthusiastic and favorable 
circumstances, a nation-wide move- 
ment for the improvement of rural 
churches was launched at the national 
conference of the commission on church 
and country life held in Columbus, O, 
December 8 to 10. Hundreds of churchmen 
and agriculturists attended the sessions, every 
state being represented in this great effort 
to solve the problems of the rural church 
and many of the problems which are con- 
fronting the agricultural interests of the 
country. This commission is a branch sf the 
federal council of churches of Christ in 
America, which is a co-operative association 
of 30 church denominations and has 12 sub- 
sidiary commissions. The federal council 
represents 17,500,000 members of Protestant 
churches. The executive committee of the 
council held meetings jointly with the com- 
mission and is helping in shaping up the de- 
tails of this great movement. 

Pres Wilson was the chief speaker at the 
last session, and he sounded a keynote which 
will continue to be an inspiration to all the 
workers in the cause. Gov Willis of Ohio 
extended a welcome on behalf of the state 
of Ohio and referred to the decadence of 
many country churches, which had come 
under his observation since he as a farmer’s 
boy attended there. He said the country 
church must become the community center 
of the rural districts. 

Gifford Pinchot, president of the national 
conservation association and chairman of the 
commission on chureh and country life, pre- 
dicted that the rural church campaign in- 
stituted at this meeting would be an effective 
conservation movement, inasmuch as it would 
tend to conserve the religious and economic 
health of the country communities. There 
can be no permanently sound and vigorous 
life for the nation unless life in the country 
is sound and vigorous, said Mr Pinchot. The 
strength of any civilization is best measured 
by the soundness of life on the land. The 
tenacious spiritual ideals of the open country 
constitute our most resisting barrier against 
the growing laxity and luxury of our social 
organization. I believe we are standing today 
on the threshold of a great movement, which 
will bring back to the church in the country 
and smaller town the greater power for good 
which it used to have. I do not contend that 
the church should take the functions of the 
grange or the agricultural school, but I do 
believe that the failure of the country churches 
through their ministers to get inte productive 
touch with the work and needs of the country 
people is one of the fundamental reasons for 
the present weakness of the country chureh. 

Mr Pinchot urged the necessity of good 
farms, good roads and good schools as a means 
toward the success of churches, but declared 
also that active churches would assist power- 
fully in securing improved material condi- 
tions. He explained that the commission on 
church and country life, created one year ago 
under the authority of the federal council 
of churches, was the partial outgrowth of 
former Pres Roosevelt’s commission on 
country life. Mr Pinchot was a member of 
that commission. Mr Pinchot praised es- 
pecially Rev Charles Otis Gill, secretary of 
the commission on church and country life, 
whe had labored so effectively to make this 
conference a success. 

The present condition of the rural churches 
was discussed by Rev Ralph A. Felton of New 
York city, who insisted that the growth in 
the number of tenant farmers, many of whom 
* eared little for the chureh, had much to do 
with the decadence of the rural church. He 
pleafled for ‘an interdenominational effort for 
the upbuilding of these churches, pointing 
out the effectiveness of the social center 





parish plan. He said the needs of the 
farmers should be looked after more than 
their creeds. 

Rev W. F. Richardson of Kansas City, dis- 
cussing The country chureh and community 
building, said the country church must be in- 
terested in everything in the life of the people 
of that community. The church should help 
in the good reads movement, should help 
farmers with their business problems, should 
help fight disease and should help interest 
the yoruag people, not only along religious 
lines, Dut along any line that will keep them 
sounc. in mind and body. 


Church as Community Center 


Edwin L. A. Earp of Madison, N J, chair- 
man of the committee on The church as a 
community center, gave as the steps for es- 
tablishing a community center in conenction 
with a rural church: A scientific study of 
the rural district; adoption of the social 
center parish plan; training of volunteers for 
rural parishes; courses of study in theological 
schools to train men with the vision as to the 
greatness of this work in rural communities; 
establishment of fellowships for graduates of 
theological seminaries so that they might 
spend at least a year in a rural field with a 
view to giving their lives to this work; plan 
for financing the project, which under some 
conditions may mean the securing of private 
gifts or denominational support outside of the 
community to be served. 

Rev Alva W. Taylor of Columbia, Mo, 
emphasized the need of having the country 
preacher on the job all the time. He should 
be paid enough so that he would not have 
to engage in the sale of insurance, nursery 
stock or real estate in order to make a living. 
He urged that special attention be paid to 
making the rural Sunday schools attractive, 
since the church will die out unless the chil- 
dren are trained up for the church. P 

The social responsibility of the church, ac- 
eording to Rev S. K. Mosiman of Bluffton, O, 
ineludes providing a meeting place for the 
people so that the streets and saloons are not 
the rallying place, particularly for the men 
and boys. He pleaded that the church 
preach the brotherhood of man and insistently 
watch the sancity of the home. Rev Waru 
Platt of Philadelphia said: The new country 
chureh should not be a reproduction of the 
old chureh which has passed away, but must 
meet present day problems, keeping in touch 
with agricultural and education! progress. 
He said there was need of picked men for the 
eountry church, which is toe fulfil its present- 
day mission. 

Show Only Good: Pictures 

The report of the committee on The Allies 
of the country church was presented by Al- 
bert: E. Reberts, international committee, 
Y M © A, New York, chairman. He urged 
the country church to ceeperate with 
YMCA, YWCA, WCT U, missionary 
societies, village improvement societies, 
granges, agricultural colleges and all agen- 
cies which are working for the better- 
ment of the community. He urged that 
the good people in each community act 
as censors of the moving picture 
theaters, seeking to secure the co-operation 
of the managers in showing only good 
pictures. 

The country church and the country girl 
was discussed by Miss Jessie Field of national 
Y WCA of New York, known throughout the 
country as “The Corn Lady.” She said that 


in a large degree the destiny of the rural 
home and also of the rtral church was in the 
hands of the girls whom the farmer boys 
marry. She praised the work being done by 
sO. Many country girls who are teaching 


school. She lauded the work of the canning 
clubs and said fit was all right for the winners 
to be given free trips to Washington. She 
thought, however, that it would help the rurai 
ehurch as well as the prize-winning girl, if 
the girl was honored by a reception in the 
rural church. She urged that country boys 
and girls be given plenty of work in connec- 
tion with their church and their school. 

Pres W. O. Thompson of Ohio state uni- 
versity described, The country church and 
rural activities, pointing out in a very effec- 
tive manner how the federal government has 
helped with land grant colleges, experiment 
stations, and more recently along the line of 
agricultural extension and home economics. 
He urged country churches and all agencies 
working for their betterment to co-operate 
with the government in this great movement. 

Rev Hubert C. Herring gave Memories of 
a rural church, the church of his boyhood in 
the middle west, which had it realized its 
mission could have made a wonderful record. 
Denominational and class lines were too 
strongly drawn for the church to survive. 
Rev Harlow S. Mills of Benzonia, Mich, de- 
scribed the central church in that village, 
which through three subsidiary churches 
looks after his parish embracing 12 
square. 


miles 


Other Work Than Religion 


The report of the committee of country 
ehurch function, policy and program was 
presented by Pres Kenyon L. Butterfield of 
Massachusetts agricultural college, former 
member of the American rural credits com- 
mission which toured Europe two years ago. 
Plans were formulated to put this program 
into effect, with each state as a campaign 
unit. 

The program provides that movements 
shall be instituted in every state within the 
next year to make rural churches participate 
in these activities: Good roads, better farm- 
ing and extension of agricultural college 
work, public health and sanitation, temper- 
ance and law enforcement, consolidation of 
schools where possible, social and recrea- 
tion to regular religious work. To accom- 
celebration of religious and patriotic holidays 
and boys’ and girls’ agricultural contests. 
These activities are to be managed in addi- 
tional to regular religious work” To accom- 
plish this program, rural churches must co- 
operate not only with each other, but also 
with such organizations as the grange, 
YMCA, Y¥Y WC A and schoo! authorities, the 
conference decided. 

“The tenant system of farming is paralyz- 
ing the energies of religious forces at pres- 
ent,” said Rev S. L. Morris of Atlanta. He is 
executive secretary of the home missionary 
society of the Presbyterian church, South. 
Men who do not own their homes and who in 
all probability will be missing by another 
year have no great incentive either to build 
er maintain neighborhood churches, Rev 
Morris added. No wonder it has been said 
that greater than war, pestilence or famine 
is the curse of landlordism. Besides, the 
spiritual interests of the rural church are 
usually not benefited by the system of ab- 
semtee pastors.” 

Bad business methods in most churches 
was the subject of a report by a committee 
of which Prof G. Walter Fiske of Oberlin, O, 
was chairman. [It contained recommendation 
for a campaign of education, involving the in- 
structing of church treasurers and trustees on 
standard methods of financing, budget sys- 
stems, adequate methods of securing contri- 
butions, with definite and regular payments, 
simple system of parish accounts, and 
periodical auditing: Violent confticts between 

[To Page 10.] x 
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Turning Grass and Forage Into Beef 





Good profit from this kind of farming--Hogs as a feature of the enterprise--Steps in feeding during year--When 


pastured steers gain to yield $4 a month profit---Corn and alfalfa both enter in ration-- 
Steers return $57 a head---By N. S. Schein, Pickaway county, Ohio 


Y Y CROPS consist of corn, wheat and 
grass; the latter being clover or 
mixed grasses. These are grown 
as a three-year rotation. I use cattle to 
utilize the grass and roughage of this rota- 
tion, also the grass of about 35 acres of per- 
manent pasture. I keep from 40 to 50 beef 
cattle each year. This number is divided and 
consists of cows, calves, stockers and feeding 
cattle. I aim to finish a load of steers each 
year. During 1914, after having sold several 
fat cows and heifers at good prices, at from 
6 to 7 cents a pound, I had 17 steers to feed 
for market. I raised eight of these. I like 
to raise calves as I can control quality in 
this way; I can make money raising calves 
of good beef type on land worth from $100 
to $150 an acre. 

These eight were calved in the spring of 
1912, Six of the 17 head I bought at public 
sale November 26, 1913. They cost me $53 
each, or about 7 cents a pound. I let these 
14 head run on a blue grass pasture until 
December 20, feeding them some corn fodder 
with the grass. After December 20 I let them 
stay around a straw rick, feeding them corn 
fodder from the field. About March 1, 1914, 
I began giving them shock corn in connection 
with the fodder, each steer getting from 10 to 
15 pounds of ear corn a day. I had hogs fol- 
lowing the cattle. 

These cattle were fed this way until April 
25, when I turned them on blue grass. On 
that day I bought three steers, average weight 
735 pounds at 7 cents a pound. The bunch 
of 17 steers now averaged 800 pounds and 
they ran on blue grass until June 1, when 
I changed them to a clover and timothy pas- 
ture, where they grazed until September 5. 





third crop was nearly ready to cut, but I let 
the cattle and hogs eat it, and it made me 
more money than if I had made it into hay. 
The other 18 acres in the field had been cut 
for mixed hay. I had made clover seed on 
the piece after the hay was taken off. I also 
turned 36 hogs, average weight 100 pounds 
each, and five sows and pigs into the field 
with the cattle. 

My son and I now began to feed the cattle 
green corn, giving them a small quantity at 
first and gradually increasing the amount. 
We cut the corn just as we needed it and gave 
it to them just as it came from the field. 
Because the cattle had good pasturage they 
did not eat much corn the first month, about 
two shocks 14 hills square a day on an aver- 
age. As there are 20 shocks to an acre, an 
acre would last 10 days. After the first month 
we fed them all they would eat, feeding shock 
corn in the morning and husked corn in the 
evening. I might say in this connection that 
it may seem trivial to some people to state 
that much of the success or failure depends 
on the skill of the feeders. I cannot find 
words to exactly define the term skill, unless 
it would be judgment and patience. 

The feeder must not overfeed and gorge 
the cattle, yet he must increase the feed until 
they will leave some of it in the boxes, and 
this must be done so gradually tHat it may 
not affect the appetite of the cattle. The 
cattle should be salted once a week. I have 
tried having salt before them all the time, 
but it kept them scouring too much and 1 
quit it. 

Their feed boxes should be cleaned every 
day so that no sour or stale feed may ac- 
cumulate and they should have plenty of 




















Repeater, Grand Champion Hereford Bull 


Few animals have worn the purple ribbon with better grace than this splendid sire. 


He leaves little to be desired in beef quality. 
They have many more fine examples of this breed. 


are his owners. 


I now brought them to the home farm and 
weighed them. They averaged 1050 pounds, 
making a gain of 250 pounds each on pasture 
in four months and 10 days. This gain at 
7 cents a pound amounted to $17.50, or $4.04 
a. month for pasturing one steer. This I con- 
sider good pay, better pay than making hay, 
as there was no labor bill, only salting them 
once a week and general oversight. What 
is also of great importance, I left the major 
portion of the fertilizing value of the grass 
scattered aver the fields without extra cost. 

I now turned the cattle in a field of 24 
ares, six of which were in alfalfa, from which 


O. Harris & Son of Sullivan county, Mo, 


clean, pure water before them all the time. 
I feed in a field during the fall as long as the 
weather is good. I get the manure scattered 
over the field in this way without much waste. 
I move the feed boxes from place to place, 
and if it gets muddy I bed them with straw. 
It keeps the cattle confortable, and unless 
they are kept so they will not make maximum 
gains for the grain fed. 

I aim to feed about 90 days. However, in 
1914, just as I was ready to sell, the foot and 
mouth quarantine took effect and I had to 
feed about a month longer. This caused me 
to feed in bad weather and I had to shelter 





more feed to keep up the rate of gain. All 
cattle feeders know that the quarantine dis- 
arranged the cattle markets, so instead of 
getting $8 or more a hundred, I had to take 
$7.75, which cut down the profits somewhat. 

Below are the results of the feeding opera- 
tions, covering receipts and expenditures. 
The steers were placed at cost on September 
5, 1914. On December 20 they were sold. 
Hogs also enter into the calculations. 


Cost and Sale Receipts 


The 17 cattle weighed 23,805 pounds when 
sold December 20. They brought $7.75 a hun- 
dred pounds, or $1844. The 36 hogs, following 
the steers, weighed 11,145 pounds, which sold 
at $7, or a total of $780. The gain on five 
litters of pigs was $200, or a total increase 
of $2825. These 17 cattle on September 5 
weighed 17,850, and at $7 a hundred were 
worth $1249. The 36 hogs weighed 3600 
pounds, and at $8 were worth $288, The total 
cost was therefore $1537, giving a total gain 
of $1287. 

In this statement I have not figured what 
the cattle cost me, but what they were worth 
in the market when I began feeding them. 
The same is true of the hogs. I have already 
stated that I got $4.04 for pasturing a steer 
a month; also I might say that the cattle that 
cost $53 brought $110 at selling time, or an 
advance of $57 for keeping them about 13 
months. 

These cattle were fed 116 days, and made 
an average gain of three pounds a day. It 
took 1500 bushels of corn to feed the cattle 
and hogs for an advance of $1287, or 85 4-5 
cents a bushel, beside the value of the manure 
left on the farm. I think that this will more 
than balance the value of the grass which 
they ate during the period of feeding. It 
pays to feed cattle if you have the right 
kind, if you know how and if the market 
does not go back on you, 


BIG CROPS FROM BARREN SOILS 
E. R. SMITH, OSWEGO COUNTY, NY 


In five years I have been able to obtain 
maximum yields from moss covered fields 
which were growing only scraggly brush and 
blackerry vines. The farm had once rented 
for $1 an acre, but it did not pay the renter 
at even that low price, and so as a rental 
proposition it was finally abandoned. It has 
been redeemed by plowing under green crops 
and using commercial fertilizers. 

Let me cite a bit of my own experience 
since I have had possession of this farm. 
In 1911 one of the fields produced no crop, 
because the land was so poor. In 1912 three 
acres in potatoes yielded 1158 bushels. In 
1913 the same field yielded 903 bushels of the 
same crop. In 1914 one half of the field was 
left idle in the spring and seeded to alfalfa, 
while the other 1% acres yielded 300 bushels 
of potatoes. This year the 1% acres of al- 
falfa yielded a total of six tuns of hay in three 
cuttings, while the other half of the fleld was 
seeded to oats and vetch. The piece yielded 
a total of 100 bushels of grain and three tons 
of straw, with a seeding of alfalfa and clover 
high above the oats stubble. 

I have used rye to plow under to furnish 
organic matter to loosen up thé soil. On this 
farm acres of rye and buckwheat are plowed 
under each year, for this plan simply works 
wonders, We have cleaned up the farm so 
that there is not now a bog, large stone or 
stump in the fields of the farm. All is under 
cultivation excepting a creek, grove and ever- 
green swamp in the rear of the farm. Hay. 
potatoes, alfalfa, corn and other crops all 
grow now where none grew before. I am not 
@ live stock farmer and on the farm do not 
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Pushing the Farmers’ Cause 


ERY properly the two things which 

V stand out foremost in the annual re- 

port of Secretary Houston of the de- 
partment of agriculture made public this 
week are the enormous foreign demand for 
American food products of every description 
and the necessity for conserving breeding in- 
terests with attendant building up of the live 
stock industry. While the figures deal with 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, they 
practically cover the first year of the war 
and figures of the export trade are impressive. 
In the 12-month indicated total agricultural 
exports from the United States were 1470 
millions of dollars, almost exactly one-third 
greater than those of the preceding year and 
42 per cent over the average of five years. 
Figures in detail are familiar to our readers 
as they have been printed in our commercial 
agriculture and marketing columns week by 
week. While the trade in food products and 
live stock animals was greatly augmented, 
exports in cotton fell off sharply. The farm 
price of wheat last year was placed 22 cents 
greater than the preceding year. 

Emphasis is placed upon the introduction 
of live stock as essential to sound agriculture, 
whether on the small or the large farm. 
Attention is called to the commendable efforts 
of the department te control or eliminate 
animal disease. Direct losses therefrom are 
enormous, it exceeding 200 million dollars 
yearly,. hog cholera leading in magnitude. 
Details of the earnest campaign against foot 
and mouth diseave are familiar to our readers. 
Mr Houston adiits that the 700 pure-bred 
dairy. show cattle made a complete recovery 
and that very thorough tests demonstrated 
the herd did not harbor infection. The 
scientists are still at work on the serum prob- 
lem and with promise. There is evidently a 

i | Purpose to meet the breeders half way in the 
matter of payment for condemned animals, 
with the intimation that such payment shall 
not exceed three times the beef or dairy value. 


The national grange at its meeting in Cali- 

fornia last month vigorously declared against 
increased appropriations for 

Too Much a bigger army and navy. 
“Preparedness While no general consensus 

‘ of farm publie opinion has 

been obtained, it is believed this grange action 

ia represents the views of a good many farmers. 
Part of the demand for increased war prepara- 
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tions may have been occasioned by those in- 
terested in munition factories, and others 
who will financially profit by these national 
expenditures. This country is burdened with 
taxes to a high limit already. If we were 
actually in danger, or other nations were pre- 
paring to invade our shores and lands, there 
might be reason for seemingly urgent prep- 
aration; but when every important nation of 
the world is crippled and disabled for many 
years ahead, this country should think twice 
before it builds up armies and a bigger navy 
at this time. Here is a matter about which 
farmers should speak. If farmers favor a 
bigger army and navy, they ought to tell con- 
gress what they believe. Likewise, if they are 
opposed to a bigger army and a bigger navy, 
then they should speak out in equally forceful 
terms. 


Investigating Milk Traffic 


Should the New York state food and mar- 
kets department investigate the milk traffic? 
Certainly. That is one reason of the exist- 
ence of this department. There is a wide 
margin between what producers get and what 
consumers pay for milk. Who gets the dif- 
ference? That is what farmers want to know. 
fhey want to know the truth about what it 
costs to distribute milk. They want to know 
something about the enormous dividends 
that milk companies are paying stockholders 
and watered stock. They want constructive 
regulation as well as constructive legislation 
that will eliminate unnecessary costs in dis- 
tribution. Dairy farmers have done their 
part in producing a food product of high 
value and of fine quality. They are making 
this production at a low cost, a mere living 
wage—often below cost. 

Shareholders of milk distributing com- 
panies have waxed fat. Milk distributing 
companies have made millions out of this 
traffic. Even millionaries have been created 
out of the milk traffic at the distributing end. 
Has financial organization choked competi- 
tion, put the producer at the mercy of con- 
trolling interests in city headquarters, or is 
this mere assertion based on no evidence of 
fact? Is it true that farmers have organized 
their end of the business so as to produce a 
large volume of milk at low cost, while dis- 
tributing agencies have not organized their 
end so as to eliminate extensive and ex- 
pensive items of cost? ‘These are problems 
that make the milk traffic a live issue in 
New York. It is up to the department of food 
and markets to get at the root of this matter 
instead of fiddling away its time as it has 
ever since the department was created. One 
of the best ways by which this department 
can serve the public, is to give the public 
facts about distribution and marketing prob- 
lems. The time has come to get down to 
fundamentals. The time has come for this 
department to render some real service to 
the people of the state. 

Drainage and Tillage go together to help 
make a soil fertile. 
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Home Folks a Christmas 
Necessity 


Jed Benton, bachelor, had a pleni- 
tude of this world’s bounties, possess- 
ing as he did a fine house, money and 
social position. At Christmas time, 
however, everything reminds him that 
he does not possess the two very essen- 
tial things—love and home ties. 

‘*Merry Christmas!’’ growled Ben- 
ton, when a friend greeted him. 
**Merry Christmas indeed; one would 
haye to be a superman to make merry 
over a solitary dinner on Christmas 
day.’’ 

He was not called upon to try the 
feat. But to relate the way it came 
about would be telling. If you want 
to know, read the Christmas story, 


The Gift of Delicia 


Next week, December 25 
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The Reading Habit 

On the farm many sources of entertain- 


ment, amusement and mental profit are open 
to every farm boy and gir). and to every farm 
man and women. I look back over my own 
life with some degree of satisfaction, and of 
course also with some misgivings, but I be- 
lieve looking back from the distance, my 
greatest joys came from the winter ‘periods of 
the year. I believe also that the home phases 
of those early days were also the best, the 
happiest, and also the most profitable. 

There were outdoor sports with the sled 
or skates, tramps over the fields for rabbits, 
regular duties and chores, which were not 
unpleasant. And after supper, with cold 
rains pouring down, or snow beating at the 
windows, there was the warm fire and loving 
fellowship within. What satisfaction to 
know that the duties of the days were done, 
the stock all fed and housed; the evening at 
the fireside ahead. 

I have had many happy days in my ' life, 
but some of the best were these winter nights 
of my early days. We had books, farm papers 
and a few magazines. And how I used to 
revel in the pages. I recall now the days 
when American Agriculturist and the Youth’s 
Companion were due. 

If there is greater joy than those evenings 
afforded, I have not experienced them. Years 
have passed since then; my own boy and girl 
are growing up, but those two papers of my 
youth, the old reliable American Agricul- 
turist and the Youth’s Companion, have the 
same place in my children’s hearts, as of old 
they had in my own. [I know of no better 
paper for children than the Youth’s Com- 
panion. I wish it and American Agriculturist 
might be found in every farm home in Amer- 
ica. Iam sure both the world and agriculture 
would be the better. 

Reading, in my opinion, is a habit. It may 
be cultivated just as any habit or appetite 
can be cultivated. In those days many people 
were not interested in books or papers; and 
these were the boys and girls not very con- 
tented with their own selves or their homes. 
I knew every family in the neighborhood for 
miles around. I knew the likes and dislikes 
of nearly every person; and knew of their 
comings and goings, and of their good deeds 
and bad deeds. 

In the passing of the years since then I 
have followed these folks, my own boyhood 
friends, my own neighboring people, as they 
have grown up, and taken their places in life. 
Those who took delight in reading and had 
a farm library in the home have since those 
days invariably been found in the ranks of 
those doing their duty well and honestly. 

I do not mean to say that every boy or gir! 
who cultivates the reading habit will attain 
great success; nor do I mean to say that the 
boy or girl who dislikes reading will amount 
to nothing: I mean neither; but I do believe 
that the boy or girl who does not read or 
cultivate that‘ habit is handicapped in life, 
while the neighbor boy or girl who does 
read has. at hand an advantage that will re- 
main with him throughout life.—[C. W. B. 


This is the 74th consecutive Christmas num- 
ber of American Agriculturist! We wonder 
if there is still living anyone 
Seventy-Four who was a subscriber to this 
Years.Young magazine when it was estab- 
lished in April, 1842, as suc- 
cessor to another farm paper that had started 
in 1837? Interesting letters have been re- 
ceived from subscribers who have taken 
American Agriculturist with more or less 
regularity for upward of 50 years, but we 
doubt if any person is now living who was 
2a subscriber during its first year. That was 
74 Christmases ago; so that if any such sub- 
scriber is now living, he must be 85 or 90 
years of age to have had the paper in his 
father’s family when a youngster. 
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National House of Representatives of the G4th Congress at Washington, Convened December 6 ‘or Its Session Closing March 4, 1916 


HE picture shows the congressmen bowed in prayer, and the galleries filled with spectators. initiative in buying, building and operating 
Observe the long benches, which last jear were substituted for the individual desks so long in 


use. Each representative and senator also have separate quarters 
ce buildings respecti 


the senate and house 
e The message of Pres Wilson delivered to congress on December 7, 
i attracted world e attention. It favored co-operation between the nations of North America 
d South America, which has been so long advocated by this periodical. 

rdianship or th ards, but instead a full and honorable association, as of partners, 
tween ourselves 1 our neighbors.” “We retain unabated the spirit of the Monroe doctrine. 


“There is ro claim of 


” « 


“are infinitely malignant, 


’ 


dignity of the United States.’ 


who have poured 
national life,’ and “the hand of our power should close over them at once 
denounced those Americans who “preach and practice disloyalty by putting their passionate sym- 
pathy with one or the other in the great European contlict above their regard tor the peace and 


ships in the opinion of the chief executives 
Bitter condemnation is poured upon the heads of the “not many’ hyphenated Americans wha 
the 


poison of disloyalty ir the very arteries of 
With equal force are 


= The president believes the nation should pay as it goes to raise the money needed to 


Ve still mean always to make a common cause of national independence and of political liberty meet extraordinary expenses of preparedness. It is recommended that the present 


in America.” “We will aid and befriend Mexico, but we will not coerce her; and our course with 
regard to her ought to be sufficient proof to ali.America that we seek no political suzerainty or 


selfish control.” “This is Pan-Americanism.’ 


The president takes a strong stand for sufficient preparedness on land and sea to 
aside as a whole for the uses of independent nations and political freemen.”’ 
gram for preparedness. “It is necessary for many weighty ressons of 
development that we should have a great merchant marine.”” The government should take the security.’ 


Photo from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





Photo from Unioweod & Underwood, N. Y. 
You Cannot Buy This Hen for $100,000 


is a White Leghorn, and by laying 314 eggs in 365 days, has 

just won the world’s championship. Her name Is Lady Eglantine, 

ned by A. A. Christian of Maryland. He values her at thou- 

sands of dollars. He is going to take her to the Palace poultry show 

at New York in a parlor car. She will have a fine room at a fashion- 

able hotel, under guard of two men, who will take her to and from the 

Show in her limousine. The feed and water to which she is accustomed 

will be brought im sealed packages from her home at Greensboro, Md. 

“hile fancy farmers and poultry fanciers may carry methods to an ex- 

treme that is out of the reach of those who farm for a living, yet such 

“erk and results are interesting. They afford experiences which others 
May profit by, 


national efficiency and 


“set America 


It outlines a pro- 


’ 


the International bridge near Brownsville, Texas, 
here he met in conference the governor of Texas. 
apranza is the man with the long beard at left cen- 
ter of picture, the governor at his right. The conference 
was to assure the United States of the intention and ability 
of the Carranza government to suppress lawlessness along 


the Mexican border, as well as its ability to suppress 


enemies and restore peace throughout Mexico. Much prog- 


ress has been accomplished along these lines already. 


Photo by International Film Service, Inc., N. Y. 
Mexican Teachers Trained at City of Washington 


RE here shown just as they are about to start to return to 
Mexico. All classes of Mexicans aporeciate the. value of the 
American system of public schools. It has idely 

established in Mexico for years, but is now greatly 
improved and extended. The advance of: peace in Mexico already 
is improvi economic and husiness conditions, Trade between 
the United States and Mexico is rapidly increasing, 


The San Francisco Exposition Is Over 


T has been a brilliant success, viewed from whatever standpoint 
The ever watchful photographer caught this snapshot of Cash 
ier Sutter and Comptroller Pearce passing the checks that paid 

the last debt of the big fair. There will be a handsome surplus for 
the shareholders, who may get back all the money they put up, 
with a fair rate of interest. The fair grounds and the more per- 
manent buildings will be retained as a park and gathering pl! 
for the public. Other buildings and exhibits are now being 
imantled. Some of the best of exhibits are going to San Dieg - 
position, which may be continued until mext spring. early 
2,000,000 people from east of the Rockies visited the Pacific coast 
during 1915 to attend one or both of the expositions, and to “see 
America first.” These people have broadened their conception of 
our country and acquired a better knowledge of its resources. 


duties on sugar be maintained, the emergency 


revenue law continued, lower exemotion on incomes 
from taxation, increases of surtax on incomes, a tax of one cent a gallon on gasoline and naphtha, 
of 50 cents per horse-power on automobiles and motor engines, a stamp tax on bank checks, and 
taxes of 25 cents a ton on pig iron and fabricated iron and steel. 

The president spoke strongly for rural credits, favored the “creation of the right instrumentalities 
to mobilize our economic resources” and said that his single thought was “national efficiency and 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Finance Commission From Belgium 
HIS commission has just arrived in the 
United States to negotiate a large loan for 
the Belgian government from American 
bankers. It will probably get the money, as tne 
people of this country have faith that thrifty 
Belgium can pay its bills as well as hold on 
until its independence is restored. Between 15 
and 20 foreign governments have negotiated 
loans in the U S during the past 18 months. 











Photo by Internationa! Film Service, Inc., N. ¥. 
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Pesteet Growing Raw For Howse 
SM -179'W. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 
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We have a position open 
for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districtsselling A merican 
Agriculturist to the farmers. 


We want a man who de- 
position 
we can de-s i: 


£¢ bavy.% tii we 


Sek upon, w 


n triflers or men who only 
or wee, Swe 
wish to carry our 

a side line. 
Gf RITE with sons ol 
rn oe oe experi- 
Address 
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318 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Simple Methods Will Fatten Hens 


Although American poultrymen do 
not lay as much emphasis on the fin- 
ishing of poultry for market as do 
European breeders, fattening processes 
are gradually coming in vogue. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is only the profeées- 
sional poultrymen that make any ef- 
fort to place the fowls in top-notch 
market condition. This should not be 
s0, since prepared fowls not only bring 
a better price, but consumers agree 
that they make better eating. 

A thin bird is not attractive, as the 
skin is more or less shriveled, and the 
flesh tight against the bones which 
appear prominently. With this in 
mind, the comparison of cost receipts 
shows a decided advantage on the side 
of fattened poultry. For years turkeys 
and geese have had more attention 
given them during the high-priced 
not necessarily be so, for chicken is in 
seasons than chickens, but this should 
demand for the entire year. 

The fundamental factor of success- 
ful fattening is to keep the hen quiet. 
This by itself may cause an accumula- 
tion of fat, but in general practice it is 
customary to feed a greater excess of 
fat in the ration than would be given 
to ordinary layers. The rapidity of 
the process would depend upon the 
fat-producing value of the food, and 
the ability of the bird to utilize the fat 
and keep up its vitality under close 
confinement. 

In some sections where chickens are 
grown especially for market, a fatten- 
ing ration is continually kept before 
them. The breeds raised are inclined 
to put on fat, and having an abun- 
dance of food at all times will take 
but little exercise. Thus, when full 
grown and ready to sell, they are as 
plump as the market demands, Where 
layers or breeding fowls are the chief 
source of income the pen method of 
isolating and fattening the birds 
should be practiced. See illustration 
on opposite pace. 





Unusual Ailment 

I have a choice flock of fowls, several 
of which have a growth upon the head 
or body. It is like the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg. I had one hen with a 
growth in her body weighing 11% 
pounds.—IJohn Ross, Huron County, 
Mich. 

Swabbing in hot water, followed by 
an application of boric acid ointment 
to any abrasion, may relieve the ten- 
sion of these swellings. The ointment 


is made by adding one _part_ boric 
acid to five parts vaseline. Have 
others had similar trouble in their 
flocks? 





Cause of Small Eggs and Chicks 

PROF W, A. LIPPINCOTT, KANSAS 

In my judgment the widespread 
practice of breeding from pullets has 
made small eggs and small fowls, 
Especially is this true in Kansas. The 
pullet begins to lay when she is six 
to nine months old. This of course 
varies with the individuals and breed. 
Because she lays, however, it does not 
follow that she has reached maturity. 
Pullets’ eggs are considerably smaller 
than hens’ eggs. In fact, if you were 
to take 100 eggs laid by pullets and 
weigh -them, and the following year 
you were té weigh another 100 eggs 


‘from the same birds, you would find 


that .tke 100 eggs laid after they had 
reached maturity were something over 
1'%! ‘pounds heavier than the, eggs laid 
the previous year. 
‘~ The ‘size ‘of fhe chick at birth ‘ts in 
direct proportion to the size of the 
egg, and furthermore, it has been 
shown by careful experiment that a 
chick that is behind the rest at the 
start, is slower in maturing, grows 
slower, and as a general rule never 
does attain the size of its brother 
which had the head start. This is just 
as much a rule of poultry raising as 
of any other line of animal husbandry. 
A pullet lays a‘smalil egg that 
hatches a small chick, that fails to 
reach the size attained by another 
pullet hatched from a hen egg. In the 
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course of time, she comes into laying, 
and produces an egg that is slightly 
smaller than the one from which she 
was hatched, which, in turn, produces 
a chick that is slightly smaller than 
she was at birth. This gradually sub- 
tracts from the size of the race, In 
addition, on an averag: the percentage 
of hen eggs that hatch, as compared 
with pullet eggs, is 10% greater. 
Chicks hatched from hen eggs show 
a mortality of 5%, while those from 
pullet eggs show a mortality of 14%% 
in experiments conducted at the Kan- 
sas station. 





Competition at Palace Show 
The judges at the Grand Central 
Palace poultry show of the Empire 
poultry association, Inc, held in New 
York city last week, had their hands 
full selecting the prize winners among 


the 5000 or more fowls. Competition 
was keen in most of the larger 
classes, and the less prominent breeds 
were well represented. The Rhode 
Island Red, Orpington and White 
Leghorn, Plymouth Rock and Wyan- 
dotte classes made an _ especially 


strong showing, and everyone joined 
in a word of praise for the exhibits 
of fancy birds and waterfowls. 
There was more than the poultry 
exhibits to attract visitors to the 
Palace. Manufacturers and dealers in 
poultry supplies, crops, incubators, 
feed hoppers and patent appliances, 
exhibited their lines of supplies. This 
gave a chance for poultrymen to see 
what a variety in feeds and equipment 
there is upon the market. The poul- 
try departments of several agricul- 
tural colleges had exhibition booths, 
and those in charge answered the 
questions of poultrymen and visitors 
alike. The New York state college of 
agriculture at Cornell held a killing 
demonstration twice each day. The 
fowls were killed through the mouth 
by sticking the brain with a knife, 
followed by a diagonal slash across 
the throat. They were dry-picked 
immediately after killing. Although 
such a show is primarily of interest 
to the poultry fancier, the farmers 
who attended found much of practical 
Ine. 





January Poultry Shows 
i. Me. ~->.« aie bee 00% 09s Jan 11-15 
| TE ee rere Jan 4-6 
Cmarpeecor, W VB cece ccvce Jan 10-15 
SL 1: TUK Wesco stenweeeces Jan 17-22 
SEES DENEED Sos eccesdeeseccse Jan 26-30 
Indianapolis, Ind ............ Jan 12-15 
DM. ccubeeecetéccecesed Jan T-11 
SEER HOIM, Minn ...cceces es Jan 6-11 
SUE os 2k os bigae6 etenot Jan 11-14 
Washington, WAS teantcceeces Jan 18-22 





Connecticut Contest—The 1000 hens 
in the International egg laying contest 
at Storrs, Ct, made real progress in the 
first four weeks of the new contest 
which started November 1. The hens 
laid 1590 eggs in the fourth week 
which exceeds by 250 the yield for the 
previous week and is 419 eggs better 
than the production in the corresyond- 
ing week a year ago. A White Leg- 
horn pen from England was first with 
44 eggs, a White Wyandotte pen from 
England, second with 39 eggs and a 
New York pen of Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens, third with 38 eggs. Seven 
hens of various breeds, laid seven eggs 
each during the week. 


Egg Laying Propensities—In 1880 
the average annual egg yield of each 
hen in the United States was 37, while 
now itis 70; some experts think it 
ought to be 100. 


R F D Motor Cycles—A high com- 


pliment was recently paid to the 
motor cycle with side car attach- 
ment, when Postmaster-General 


Burleson modified his order affecting 
the use of power vehicles by- rural 
free delivery men to include the 
motor cycle with side van, Already 
the postoffice department is asking 
for bids on motor cycles fitted with 
suitable side vans for rural free de- 
livery work. 
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Farm buildings do 
not require an ex- 
pensive wood, but 
they do require a 
lasting and sub- 
stantial wood, 
Such a material is 
North Carolina 
Pine. lis LOW 
IN COST, and can 
be used for ex. 
terior or interior 
construction. - It is 
adapted to scores ff 
of farm require- | 
ments—homes, 


barns, hay-sheds, too! 
sheds, poultry-houses, 








hog-houses, corn. 
cribs, etc. 
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Booklet 

This booklet contains 
valuable information on 
building; we know you 
will read it thoroughly 
—you will be able to 
build better at less cost 
if you do. 

If you cannot locate a dealer in 

your locality, write us direct. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE ASSOCIATION 
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CORRECT HATCHER CO., 
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Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sus- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pers. 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon ses. dog houses, tool sheds. 
Ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors atl 
ft workshops, poultry houses, m4- 
barnyarda, Soe pits, etc. si % 


nure she 
inches. Clot 1.00 


Pages. Ox 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg-, 315 4th Ave, New Yor’ 
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Common Troubles of Young Pigs 


Senitary quarters, both before and 
after harrowing, will produce strong, 
vigorous pigs , according to the New 
jersey station. It is advisable to quar. 
ter the sow and pigs in a clean, roomy 
colony house, and where the sow will 
not be excited, as this may cause her 
to trample some of the pigs. In order 
to assure proper growth it is essential 
pot to chill or expose the pigs to cold 
drafts during the first few days. Later 
on, an abundance of exercise is es- 
sential. 

Too little exercise and a heavy milk- 
ing mother combine to causé thumps, 
a disease which each spring causes the 
joss of many pigs. The disease is the 
result of a disordered’ digestion. It 
irritates the nerves, causes sudden 
contractions of the diaphram at inter- 
vals and results in a jerking movement 


of the flank. Pigs become unthrifty 
and stunted, and young pigs may die 


or become practically worthless. As 
the treatment is mainly preventive, the 
station recommends judicious feeding 
and plenty of exercise. 

Secours, another common loss in 
young . pigs, most frequently 
from overfeeding the sow with corn or 
other rich feeds just before farrowing. 


comes 


The pigs of flat, pampered or flabby 
sows are most apt to suffer. To correct 
scours in nursing pigs the sow may be 
given 15 to 2%) grains sulphate of iron 
(copperas) in her slo night and 
morning, until effective When there 
is a tendency to derangement, lime 
water may be mixed thoroughly with 


the slop. The small pigs may also be 
treated by giving each a raw egg and 
five to 10 grains subnitrate of bismuth 
twice daily. A dose of castor oil helps 
if other resources fail. 
Cleanliness, sunshine 


and sound, 


wholesome food given wisely are bet- 
ter than drugs. Charcoal and wood 
ashes are also recommended as cor- 
rectives, while one authority rec- 


ormends a reduction in the richness 
of the sow’s feed and the application 
of one teaspoonful Sulphur to the slop 
twice daily for two days. 





Manure Item in Steer Feeding 
B. E. SHIRCLIFF, WASHINGTON CO, MD 


During the last three years I have 
been feeding 25 to 40 steers each win- 


ter. The first season I had a rather 
mixed lot of western steers, which 
were purchased for me by a local 


were not the kind that 
very fast. However, I 
kept them in a 20x60-foot shed and 
allowed them to go-out for water at 
a creek about 100 yards from’ the 
shed. The 25 animals in this lot just 
about paid expenses and gave a little 
over 200 loads of good manure. 

The next winter I had 42 range 
steers purchased in Chicago, It was 
a good lot with the exception of three 
er four animals. .The average daily 
gain of 2% pounds gave better re- 
turns than the first year. In addition 
to 286 loads of manure, I made $100 
profit on the lot. The same shed was 
used to house 25 of the steers. As 
running water was in tHe shed. that 
year, the animals were not outside but 
three or four times during the en- 
tire feeding season. 

The winter of 1914-5 was a. very 
hard one on the farmers who had to 
buy his own feed and hold his steers 


dealers. They 
take on flesh 


because of quarantine restrictions. 
On October S I purchased 25 steers 
Weighing 27,210 pounds. They were 
of West Virginia stock and fat when 
purchased. When sold on April 1, 


they weighed 36,875.pounds and were 
the banner shipment from this county. 
If 1 could have shipped them in 
February, I would have been ahead. 
However, because of quarantine re- 
strictions I was obliged to hold them 
until April. 

In order to come out even on my 
expenses, I must credit the manure at 
$1.80 a load, as hay was $20 a ton 
and corn $1. 30 a barrel. The ration 
fed during the winter was silage, cob 
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meal; cottonseed meal and stover, and 
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hay during the last six weeks. From 
the high cost of feed it is readily 
seen there is little actual cash profit 


in feeding steers. However, when the 
value of the manure is taken into 
consideration, I believe there is noth- 
ing a farmer can do that will prove 
more profitable than feeding a bunch 
of steers through the winter. 





Feeding for Beef 

ROGERS, LICKING COUNTY, O 
My experience in feeding beef cattle 

runs back over 22 During that 

time I have seen many ups and downs, 


J, O. 


years, 


some losses, but einceaape reasonable | 
profit in the venture. Cattle feeding 
is always a venture, 
the inexpericnced. To the man 
the tricks it pays reasonably 
most of the time as I have said, 
handsomely some of the time. 

I get my stock for feeding 
around home. Some of it 


onto 


and 


is bred on 


on the farm, five or six calves, as we 
do not keep many cows. i know 
everybody around here and know who 
has a calf or two to sell each year. 
These I always buy in advance, taking 
them home at weaning time or a few 
months later as the seller’ prefers. 


These are kept on the farm and raised 
in the ordinary way, when they are 
separated and started on the road for 
fattening. 

There is no secret in this business of 
feeding for fat. I put the cattle, in 


age from 12 to 18 months on a ration 
of corn stover, clover hay, corn and 
cottonseed meal, I let them have at 
first all the corn stover they want, and 
a limited feed of clover once a day. At 


first a half pound of cottonseed meal 
is fed each day to each animal. The 
corn is_ started at the rate of one 


bushel to eight head. In 
corn is increased to 


[To 


a week or so 
a bushel to seven 
Page 8.] 




















Home-Fattened Poultry That Is Good to Eat 
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Defender Pocket Knif 
A Pocket Knife and Pistol Combined 
Which Fires a .22 Cartridge 
Blank or Bali 
Accurate and effective as any regular pistol, aleo a 
first class pocket knife for both ladies and gentlemen. 
Not a toy. Handsome in appears:ce. Put up in 
buckskin case $2.00. Send cash or money order. 
Knife Sent by Return Mail 
EASTERN TRADING CO. 
1790 ear New York 





(Hr Pueesieeis Get all facts, 
proofs, particu- 

lars—my low prices—money- 
back guaranty—also my 
$1300.00 Gold Offers — 
all come with re A, big illus- 


srooders 





me today. 7. Rohan, Pres 
BelleCity incubator Co.. Box. 1 147. - Racine, 





Improved Parcel Post ‘Ege Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING OUR 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER, 45A Harrison Street, N.Y. 











To introduce my Stock Tonic to 
thousand beautiful Wool Horse é 
sand readers of this paper who se 
below. 
big trial feeding of 


WILBUR’S STOCK TONIC 


nd in the coupon 
With this blanket I will also agree to send a 


‘THIS MAGNIFICENT $5.00 WOOL 





st a thousand more readers of this paper I am going to give away one 
lankets—Absolutely Free—I’ll send them at once—to the first thou- 


I Will Prove to You 





will fatten your 
less time—t 





pr en of all live stock conditioners. What is more, I will send 

this Stock Tonic with the distinct understanding that it is to be used for 

two months at risk—that if at the end of the two months feeding the 
charge is to be made. 


my 
Stock Tonic has not been entirely satisfactory—ne 


I Take All the Ris 


best stock raisers in America are feeding it every day to their live stock—many of them 
have for over thirty years—I have thousands upon thousands of the finest kind of letters 
from all parts of the country telling me of the wonderful results from Sooding this Stock 

Tonic. And now all I want is to show you that what it will de for others it will 


The Blanket is Yours—FREE hz 


It is DE nee Age | ek Bpll keep and use eyery day— 
I feeding oni: 


It never costs you a cent. 
whether you ever pay for 


a blanket you'll be proud to own—and remember—IT'S FRE 


oe Teale that I take all the risk in this 
rial feeding. kno t 
for others, I have made and sold this tonic for over thirty-two years. Over a million of the. 4 


my own risk. And as 


at 4, Ld. po + stock Neem be dem ge aie 


our stock of worms, fat- 
of condition. I will prove to you 


that with my tonic you will actually got more milk from your cows, that you 


and poultry for et in o 


at you will eave grain, a disease and make more mosey 
from each animal you Sse Iwill prove these > things to you and I'll doit allat 





jorse 
shown above. 


I have such absolute faith in Wilbur's 


w wha 


you, 


not, It is a big, warm, soft, 
wool blanket—8& x te chr ins sold for less than $5.00 to - anywhere. We Di fapeee are ons 


gone who send for this treo trial feeding—I will give one of 


ae offset all freight chafges on the shipment. 


to the first one thousand per- 


ES RR 


Application for Free Blanket 


E. B. MARSHALL, Pres. 

Wilbur Stock Food Co., 912 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me at once oneof your beautiful $5.00 Weel 
Horse Blankets. Also send me 1oo pounds of Wilbur's 

Stock Tonic. 
months, and if it does what you claim, I will pay you for it 
at the rate of only $2.00 per month until I, have paid $14.00.) 
fi. 4 ae and I so report in ity days, youare to cancel the 
and I will owe you noth g- You are also to ship me— 

Feat aed Wilbur’ ° 


I agree to feed the tonic as directed for two 


s Poultry mic~your guaranteed egg 
It ie un- 


5.00 Horse Blanket and this pail of P 


oultry 
po eed me AS Free—whether I pay for the 
Stock Tonic or not. 


Simply Fill Out the Coupon ES SE 


SEND Pp MONEY. Just find out by actual test on your own stock—that 


my Tonic will make money for you. 
will be given away. 


You can't possibly lose anything—you have everything to —_. 


worth 2 postage stamp? Do it now—at my ri 


and mail it to me at once. 


Just one thousand of these blankets P.O. 
I have one for you if you sena that coupon right away. 








iidijnneenbenanteeGeaninnt DD cctecctwscutsonaienieee 

Isn't it 
@ coupon Freight Offce. ee ae: Oe ee 
lown..<cac- Cattle.......horses.....-.bogs........-sheep........ poultry. 


1 own.......acres of land. Irent...... acres of land. 


3 OMecccced years of age. 


Presidens 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., $12 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 4? NOTE:—This liberal offer only open to responsible farmers or stock raisers over 21 years 
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Discuss the Milk Business 


On December 5 the New York state 
‘department of foods and markets 
called an informal conference to dis- 
‘cuss the economic conditions affecting 
‘the dairy industry in New York state. 
The conference was attended by 22 
‘representatives of the state agricul- 
‘tural department, the grange, the pro- 
iducer, the milk distributer and the 
‘consumer. The commiissioner said the 
‘conference was primarily called to see 
if an investigation was needed. 

The producers were first asked to 
express their opinion regarding the 
status of the dairy industry and to 
give their reasons why an investiga- 
tion should be made. The consensus 
of opinion of the producers is that the 
cost of feed, the cost of maintaining 
the premises and the cost of labor on 
the dairy farms in New York state hgs 


¢ 


increased greatly in recent years. On 
the other hand they hold that the 
prices for milk are lower in some 


gases, and in others that the increase 
is not proportional to the increase in 
cost of production. A specific example 
was given where one New York con- 
» densery has fallen from 10 to 15 cents 
a 1000 pounds milk below the prices 
* which it offered four years ago. Pres 
Gerow of the dairymen’s league 
claims that the prices which produc- 
+ ers now receive are not high enough 
to be an incentive for the production 
of a good article. This opérates against 
the betterment of the dairy industry 
on the whole. 
Also in speaking for the producer’s 
side, Farmer Thompson of Onondaga 
county, N Y, urged that an investiga- 
~ tion be conducted because there is nov 
profit in the business at present, gen- 
erally speaking. M. L. Smith, repre- 
enting the granges of Cortland coun- 
‘ty, declared that there is a great lack 
of knowledge by the producer of the 
distributing and consuming problems. 
On the other hand, he holds that the 
consumer is in gross ignorance of the 
farmers’ problems and the actusi cost 
of milk production. He believes that 
public opinion in New York city has 
kept the board of health from raising 


.the price of milk per quart. The feel- 
ing among the general public is due 
to lack of information of the real sit- 


uation. 

Farmer Baker, a dairyman of West 
Chester county, N Y, spoke to the ef- 
fect that dairying is not a normal 
business and that the milk producers 
are in-a rut and harnessed to their 
work. He desires an educational 
campaign, largely for the consumer, 
so that the food value and healt hful- 
ness of miik as a food product may be 
realized. He said there are 12 inter- 
ests which go to make up the milk 
trust:and that through these the milk 
runs the gauntlet. He claimed big 
dividends on the watered stock of 
some distributing concerns, 


The Milk Distributers Explain 

Opening up the case of the milk 
dealer, J. G. Jennings of the Clover 
farms company, said that the laws of 
supply and demand must regulate the 
price of milk. He holds that if milk 
distributing concerns were an econom- 
ic evil, then by the natural laws of 


supply,-demahd and distribution, the_ 


present. milk “distributers. would have 
- to go out of business. As the natural 
; laws regulating the marketing of milk 

+ cannot!>be changed,: he held: that no 

investigation: is needed. , 

5? “Regarding the. profit to dealers, he 
said that considering the great danger 
and instability of the business and the 
dangers involved, there is no other 
business where the profits are so 
small. He mentioned that economi- 
cally there might be one big milk 
trust. He considers the miik dealers 
are.performing a public service and 
said that men and capital, are going 
out of the milk distribution business 
rather than into it: The Clover farms 

~~ eompany recently bought out three 

_gMall milk dealers. 

Representative Halleck of Borden’s 
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condensed milk company echoed Mr 
Jennings’s statements. He did not op- 
pose, however, the proposed investiga- 
tion, and promises the co-operation of 
his company in any way which would 
better the milk industry as a whole. 


He asked if it is not possible to get 
milk to the consumer any cheaper, 
what, then, is the next step? A repre- 
sentative of the Empire state dairy 
company claimed that more competi- 
tion is needed between milk dealers. 


Representative Van Sohn of a co-oper- 
ative cor:’ern in Hoboken, N J, 
gested that milk concerns might offer 
a better price if the price was set from 
month to month rather than fora six 
months’ period. To the commissioner’s 
question, he replied that at this sea- 
son there is no open wholesale market 
for milk in New York city. 

A further important point was 
brought up by A. F. Becker of the at- 
torney-general’s department, He asked 
the representatives of Borden and 
Clover farms companies if they would 
submit to an examination of their 
books, balance sheets, etc, without 
subpena to do so. He said that in his 
opinion the commissioner of the foods 
and markets department would have 
legal right to demand this investiga- 
tion of the companies. He asked co- 
operation rather than necessity to call 
upon legal authority. The representa- 
tives were unable to answer this ques- 
tion in a satisfactory way. Commis- 
sioner Charles S. Wilson of the New 
York state department of agriculture 
did not comment at the conference, 
stating that as he represented all in- 
terests of the body, he did not wish to 
speak at that time, 


sug- 





Feeding for Beet 

[From Page 7.] 
head, then a bushel to six and then 
to five head. 

After six or seven weeks of feeding 
the corn stover is lessened and clover 
increased until a feed of stover is 
given a day and a liberal supply of 
clover is eaten. This is continued for 
six or seven weeks more, cottonseed 
meal in the meantime being increased 


to a pound a day, corn remaining the 
same. The cattle have now been on a 
feeding ration for about 12. to 14 
weeks. 


During the final feeding period, but 
little stover is fed, but clover is con- 
tinued liberally, cottonseed meal in- 
creased to two pounds daily and corn 
fed at rate of one bushel to four head 
of stock. The gains will run from 1% 
to two pounds a day on the average 
for the entire feeding period. At this 
rate of gain there is a fair profit, be- 
sides a fine pile of manure for land 
improvement, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


sronchitis or Tuberculosis—D. M., 
Pennsylvania, has a cow that has 
coughed for two months and has a 
rattling in the throat. This is either 
bronchitits or tuberculosis, and I 
have no way of telling which. I 
would suggest calling a veterinarian if 
one is at hand, if. not call in an expe- 
rienced cattleman and get advice. The 
mule is affected with a form of mange 


or itch, ‘and’ %'would suggest scrub- 
bing affecte@* areas with strong soap 
buds, Sing “a scrubbing brush, and 


after drying apply the following: One 
ounce:of sulphur, 2 drams each of oil 


of tar and, creotin -well mixed with 2 
ounces of, lard .or vaseline. Repeat 
treatment din.two .weeks. Apply) to 


the stafe cattle commissioner at Har- 
risburg for information with regard 
to the inspection of cattle. 


Does Not Come in Heat—W. J. E., 
Pennsylvania, has a cow that has not 
come in heat since freshening four 
months ago. It is difficult to account. 
for a condition of this sort in a cow 
that has bred, if she is in normal 
condition, properly fed, etc. I would 
suggest that she either be tried with 
a bull twice a week for a month, or 
aliowed to run with one ffor that 
length of time, and if ‘generative 
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cal . , American Agriculturist 


Why Do Dairy Cows Run Down? 


No other farm animal is the cause of so much anxiety to the 
owner as his dairy cows; sickness gets in in spite of the bes 


of care. Wh 9? Because the dairy cow is subjected 
Vs 


constant forcing to et the maximum ir 
quantity and quality of the milk yielq 

This constant strain 

proves toomuch for 


many a good cow ; 

: some important 
function becomes impaired and for want of proper 
medical assistance she becomes a “‘backward’’ cow. 
In just such cases as these Kow-Kure has made its 
reputation for success when used to 


Raise the Health Standard @ 


of the herd. Kow-Kure is a medicine for cows 
only—not a stock food. It has wonderful 
medicinal qualities that act on the organs of 
production and reproduction for the preven- 
tion or cure of many serious cow 
ailments, It is especially useful in 
cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Milk 
Fever, Scouring, Lest Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 
Farmers who have used it keep Kow- 
Kure on hand constantly. Most feed 
dealers and druggists sell it 


Sold in 50c and $1.00 Packages 
Dairy Association Co., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


BOOK 
“The 
Home Cew Doctor” 


A book that should be 
in every farmer’s li- 
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lars in a critical mo- 
ment. 











HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Latest Feed Book 








SHEEP AND HOGS «2 


(NEW PROCESS) © 


It costs you absolutely nothing but a postal 
card to us. Full of valuable information for 
improving the ration of cows, horses, sheep, 
pigs or poultry. 

A prominent dairy editor writes 


FEED CO. “4 
BOSTON 


fF. '73 minx st. 





“After a careful reading of its contents, I do not hesitate to say 
that it is one of the best things along this line that I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading.” 


Mail us the postal and the book 
comes to you by return mail, 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED CoO. 


173B MILK STREET, BOSTON 



























BSEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


ANTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
one market, Adjustable automatic take 03.0% 


mansest f are some of the unusual features. The 
International Stile Co., 112 Hain St., Linesville, Ps. 








95 AMERICAN 
wee CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


GUAR L 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsome freecatalog. Address 


SEPARATOR CO. sainentooe.n. y. 


















































organs are normal she will breed. 









nental (jluten feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 

the best of condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indef- 
initely and costs less than corn or oats. Free Sample and full 
particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous 
and healthy and show a wonderful in- 
crease in the egg™production. They are 
made of perfectly proportioned mixtures of Grains 
and Grain Products. We want every person who 
raises try to give them a trial. Ask your 
Dealer. if he does not handle same write us his 

name and address. 
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In the Dairy Stable 


I do not much difference with 
our milk cows becausé we feed them 
in the barn both grain and coarse 
fodder every day in the year. If we 
desire to get a maximum flow of milk 
we must now practically feed the year 
around. At the best not over two 
months of the year ‘can be depended 


see 


upon for pasture; and to be safe 
over a period of years that space of 
time should be cut one-half. 

We are feeding coarse feeds three 
times a-day; silage in the morning, 
straw at noon and hay at night, not 


necessarily because it is the best way, 


but it fits into the general plan of 
work. Silage should always be fed 


after milking. If more convenient to 
feed it at night, do so. We have one 
stable without drinking buckets where 
young things and dry cows are kept 
and we feed them silage at night. I 
suppose they do not gét as thirsty 
before watering time the following 
iay. I often think that we argue 
ver many nonessentials in cattle 
feeding and care, and lose sight of the 


essentials. No amount of food or 


care can make up for periodical in- 
sufficient feed 

Dairymen who govern the milk 
flow by the weather, and what they 


happen to have from May to Novem- 
ber cannot catch up between Novem- 
ber and May If the ration cannot be 
ideal to the capacity of the cow, if it 
is reasonable and comes on every day 
in the same way and the same amount 
the cows will respond. Our average 
for milking cows is 7% pounds of 
erain daily during the milking period 
of the cow. That is, we keep 67 cows 
milking all of the time and they eat 


each day in the year 500 pounds a 
day, orto be more exact, 5000 pounds 
each week, made up of cottonseed 


meal, gluten, wheat feeds, barley and 
oats varied as prices vary. 

They must eat everything clean, 
even the straw. I have some doubt 
about feeding straw and allowing 
them to muss it over and take out 
a part and put the rest under them 
for bedding. An animal to, thrive and 
do its best must have the ration so 
ordered and adjusted that a physi- 
ological demand will produce an ap- 
petite and desire to clean the dish. 
Silage fed stock must have some 
roughage and some of it can come 
from barley and oat straw from four 
to six pounds daily. 

My experience has been that the 
animal becomes a fairly safe index 
ef her requirements from a physi- 
ological standpoint. Perhaps she does 
not from the standpoint of  pal- 
atability. Animals particularly like 
corn and milk cows will eat more 
than is necessary to balance the ra- 
tion. Some years ago when returning 
home from institute work I found a 
man in trouble because the cows ate 
their bedding. I suggested if that 
was what they wanted give it to them, 
which he did and his troubles were 
over. 

The bowels should be watched with 
care; fever and indigestion will fol- 
low a dry, unbalanced ration, or a 
purging one that contains too much 
suceulene, or is more than the ani- 
mal can digest. If the urine is clear 
and the droppings just soft enough 
to loose their form when dropped one 
is on pretty safe grounds. 

Should milk cows be turned out of 
doors daily? 

Well, I don’t know. 
the case from all angles 
out, so far as I could see, ali right. 
I doubt if much is gained by giving 
a cow out-of-door air for half an hour 
at a time, providing, of course, that 
she is in a decent stable. I don’t 
know of anything that can happen 
to her out-of-doors that cannot hap- 
pen in the barn. Men say that the 
€0w wants to scratch herself and lick 
herself. If that is what is the trouble, 
it is clippers, wash water, currycomb 
and brush to free the poor thing 
from dirt, scurf and lice that 


T have tried 
and came 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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wanted and not out-of-door air. 
haven't tried it out, but if there is 
a necessity anywhere for change it 
would be to run loose all of the time 
in a covered barn yard or in a box 
stall. The expense, however, would 
be quite prohibitive in northern dairy 
sections. 

I expect for the present that a per« 
fectly clean skin, a swing stanchion, 
a drinking bucket, cleaned daily, with 
a cement floor, insulated with tar and 
tar paper under her is a_ pretty 
safe compromise between ideals and 
economy and anything else can be 
dismissed as a nonessential. Pure 
air produced by ventilation, cleanli- 
ness and tight goes without saying. 

Shall we balance the ration to a 
mathematical nicety? Why yes, if 
other factors like having to pay cash 
when it is otherwise on the farm, or 
high cost of supposed to be necessary 
feeds do not interfere. Cows are 
after all quite adjustable for a time. 
Better enough of a 1 to 6% orlto7T7 
than a scanty 1 to 5 or 1 to 4 ration. 

Mathematics and judgment mixed 
are a pretty safe thing in a dairy 
Stable. Separated they may lead us 
astray.—[H. E. Cook. 





Figuring Profit Over Feed Cost 


The cost of feed of the average cow, 
on each farm in Chemung county, N 
Y, with six or more cows, was de- 
termined by M. E. Chubbuck, farm 
bureau manager, The farms were di- 
vided into groups according to the 
cash returns per cow. The best cows 
ate 50% more than the poorest, but 
the returns from them were 300% 


greater. The men who owned the best 
cows made on the average, labor in- 


comes seven times as large as did the 
owners of the poorest cows. Mr Chub- 
buck has been especially active in 
boosting the dairy interests of the 
county and the figures in the accom- 
panying table show the result of care- 


ful search in finding the profits and 
loss in the dairy business. 
In the first vertical column is a 


generai classification and means that 
the annual gross receipts for milk and 
butter per cow were somewhere be- 
tween zero and $50. The second line 
in the first column takes in the group 
of cows from which the owner re- 
ceived somewhere between $51 and 
$75, and so on, The fifth vertical col- 
umn is the actual average of gross re- 
ceipts for cows in the group indicated 
in the first vertical column. 

COST OF FEED PER COW IN CHEMUNG CO 


Feed Feed Total Milk & Profit Labor 

raised pur- feed butter above in- 

chased receipts feed come 

per cow cost 

$50 and less.. $388 $7 $45 $37 $-—8 $13: 
$51 to $75 ... 40 ill 51 62 ll 325 
$76 to $100 .. 44 16 60 87 37 496 
Over $100 ... 48 18 68 119 53 924 


RECEIPTS PER COW 115 VALLEY FARMS 


Feed Feed Total Milk & Profit Labor 

raised pur- feed butter «above in- 

chase receipts feed come 

$50 a , $42 $ 7 $49 " 3” Pat $ 249 
00 an ess... § 2 —7 265 
$51 to $75 ... 47 8 55 63 8 70 
$76 to $100 .. 53 15 68 87 19 747 
$101 to $125.. 52 19 71 110 39 1,038 
Over $125 ... 53 23 76 140 64 2,209 


Chemung county is fortunate to 
have a strong cow te: ting association. 
Not only are its members satisfied 
with the value of records of produc- 
tion, but the organization is self-gov- 
erning and was reorganized last spring 
almost wholly by those who had pre- 
viously been in the association. The 
quality of cows in the association is 
good, In 1914 the average production 
of 278 cows which completed the year 
was 6889 pounds milk and 248 pounds 
butter fat, showing an average test of 
3.6%. All but three of the 26 members 
of the association use pure-bred sires. 





Butter Faker Fined—\ax Moskowitz 
of Rockaway Beach, N Y, has found a 
new way of adulterating butter. He 
used water, 400 pounds to 1720 pounds 
of butter. After incorporating the 
water in the butter, he cooled the mix. 
ture, buried it in the sand for storage, 
and later sold his supply to the bunga- 
low colony nearby. Brought to trial 
he confessed and was fined $50. It’s a 
costly job to mix fat and water. 



















roots. It is just “like June Pasture 
ATABILITY to the 


Digestion Is Improved 


What a relief thisnew 
feed brings to , 
tired, over-worked di- 
gestive organs when the 
heavy packed mass of food 
has thrown her “off her feed.” 


The DRIED BEET PULP pike 

yne PAY 

THEY D 
“RoUN 


goes into the stomach — 
“absorbs” 5 to 6 times its 
own bulk of moisture, loosens 
up the mass, makes _ diges- 
tion easy and enables the cow 
to get the FULL BENEFIT of 
all her food. 
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the tag of every bag. 





This Simple Plan 


First a dose of BR Salts—then cut down the heavy heating feeds and try 
coaxing her appetite with a ration in which you have mixed a liberal portion 
of DRIED BEET PULP. See her open her eyes at this new treat in the feed box. See her 
lazy copets come back when she gets the first taste of this appetizing, succulent, feed from 
! * to her over-burdened digestive organs. It gives a PAL- 
ration that tempts the appetite and the entire system is benefited. 
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Order DRIED BEET PULP to Try--Now 


Most dairymen know and appreciate the matchless 
value of DRIED BEET PULP. It 
ever available. Now it is obtainable from your own feed dealer. 
He has it in stock or can get it for you quickly. The fresh 
1915 crop is now ready. Order at once, to avoid dis- 
appointment or delay. Remember the demand by 
dairymen who already know its value is large and 
their orders will pull heavily pn the early supplies. Speak to 
« your dealer at once. Be sure to ask for " 
you will find our trade mark and guarantee on 


as been widely used where- 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 
523 Gillespie Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
West.Orders Filled from West.Factorice 














Cooling and Laxative 
The light and pulpy 
mass moves freely 
through the digestive 
tract—not heating like 
corn meal, but cooling—ton- 
ing up and gently relaxing 
the bowels.Tends to prevent 
udder troubles. The animal 
regains her normal condi- 
tion—the old appetite re- 
turns — the milk yield is 
increased and SERIOUS LOSSES 
prevented, 


Larrowe’s— 


(23) 








Outlive their guarantee 


rays R O METAL 


D SILOS 
SEND for FREE BOOK { 
<P Save the loss of experimental dol” ( 





Jars—learn the truth about silos* 
Zyro Pure Galvanized Iron Silos 
Stay air tight—no spoilage—rust- { 
resisting—can't shrink or swell— 
storm proof—cost less to build. 

Write today for Book of Silo Pacts. 
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New Edition (&3.. of 
Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 


ick cement, tile,metal,pit, 
etc. Tells best for yourneeds 


for 10c. 


* Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 














stalls. 


are doing business on a small scale. 


dairymen whostarted with 


JAMES line includes Stalls, Stan- 
chions; Pens, Carriers, Ventilators, 
Watering Buckets, etc. Take advantage 
of James barn building service. Start right 
—lose no time in writing for information. 


how many cows you own and 
Tell Us when you expect to build or 
remodel and receive copy of JAMES 
Catalog—FREE., 








fittings, Triple Curve Stall 
Partitions; same heavy galvan- 
ized stanchion anchors; same system 
of anchors for quick, easy .rection; same 
JAMES stanchion, cow-proof lock door-knob 
type, lock open clip, everlasting hinge, double 


chain hanger with flat links, wood lining; same 
baked-on enamel finish; samesystem ofshipping assembled; same 
style and durability found in JAMES complete feature equipped 
It is the JAMES $10 stall without some of the special features. 


JAMES Sanitary Barn Equipment 


is found in hundreds of the finest dairy barns. It is serving dairymen who 
The smal barn equipped with 
JAMES $4 or $4.75 stalls is a JAMES barn, through and through, and 
talis without all the features are adding them 
right along, because the equipment is making increased profits each year. 








this 
James stall. 
_ Same steel pip- 
ing and square hori- 
zontal pipe, dust-proof 






















James Manufacturing Co. 
DP82CaneSt. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 



































































































Raise Corn 
for 12 Cents 
a Bushell? 


Do you believe that this 
can be done? 


Do you average 100 
bushels of Corn per acre? 


If you were ere, to 
‘raise 100 bushels of 
}per acre, at a cost of | 2c. 
per bushel, how far apart 
would you space your rows? 
- How far would you 
space your hills in the row? 


How would you test 
Lyour seed? 

When would you pant? 
How deep would you 


wl and how many 
in each hill? 


How would you make 
gure of getting ahead of 
the crows? 


How many acies ought 
your men teams to 
plow, harrow, plant or 
cultivate in a day? 


+ How much fertilizer 
Tw you use and how 
|-would you apply it? 


‘ 
4 












































All of these ap onaand Sagres and many 


more, are fully covered in our new book 


6 
Corn 
The Foundation of 
Profitable Farming” 


This book is for practical farmers who 
are growing Com, and ought to save 
you money in \ 

If you will write and tell us how 
many acres of corn you raised last year 
or how many acres of corn you expect 
to raise next season, we shall be glad 
to send you one of these bOdks, Free 
of Charge. If you read this book 
you will keep it for future reference. 


E. Frank Coe 


Fertilizers 
‘The Business Farmers Standard for over 55 yrs. 





. ea 


The Coe-Mortimer 
Company 
51 Chambers St, New York City 




















Fertility 


Higher Prices for Fertilizers 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THE SCARCITY OF POT- 
ASH—IIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL FERTI- 
LIZERS OFFER 1% POTASH—TENFOLD IN- 

_ CREASE IN PRICE OF MURIATE OF POTASH 
Hardly one-fifth of the usual 
amount of low grade potash salts 

(kainit) was imported into the United 

States during the nine months ended 

September 30, 1915; only about 10% of 

the usual amount of so-called double 

manure potash salts, and only about 
one-third of the higher grade muriate 
and sulphate of potash. The figures 
are as follows, to which are added 
imports of nitrogen-containing fertiliz- 
ing substances: 

IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


[Nine months ended Sept 30, thonsands of tons. ] 
1915 1914 1913 


Sittete. |. cnnnecesséées 7 329 293 
Manure salts ......> 14 158 18 
Muriate potash ..... 57 154 
Sulphate potash ..... ll 32 26 
2 Carbonate potash .... 8,941 13,186 16,293 
ab Nitrate potash ...... 2,028 5,146 9,093 
Nitrate soda ......+. 669 430 525 
Sulphate ammonia .. 27 59 33 


Bone ash, ete ...... 15 33 
meats, 

There is no likelihood of a sufficient 
supply of potash coming in from any 
svurce until the war is over. As one 
trade circular says: 

“In normal times this country con- 
sumes annually a million tons of pot- 
ash salts, or 3000 tons a day. If the 
war should stop tomorrow, it would 
be impossible to get ships to bring out 
any considerable quantity of potash 
salts in time for spring use, even if the 
German mines were in position to 
supply it. As to American sources, even 
if they were adequate, which is not 
the case, they could not be developed 
in time for next year’s use. Moreover, 
what is available (if any) will be 
taken by soap, woolen and drug manu- 
facturers (any of whom are obliged to 
have it to keep going) at much higher 
prices than farmers could afford to 
pay. The present price of muriate of 
potash in New York is $450 per ton 
and advancing. The price in normal 
times about $40.” 


One Per Cent of Potash Only 


Some of the leading fertilizer manu. 
facturers already have put out letters 
to the trade explaining that, owing to 
the scarcity of potash, the supply on 
hand will enable them to supply ferti- 
lizer containing only 1% of actual sol- 
uble potash. In some brands, this may 
be reduced to %%. They pvint out 
that from 1850 to 1873 the fertilizers 
then sold contained no potash. Crops 
depended for their potash upon the 
stable manure applied or upon the 
latent and inert potash in the soil. 
Where potash has been used freely of 
recent years, some fields may be rich 
enough in available potash to grow 
satisfactory crops during 1916. This is 
especially true where potatoes, corn 
and tobacco have been grown with 
fertilizers rich in potash. P 
The leading brands of concentrated 
fertilizers offered for the spring trade 
are especially rich in high pereentages 
of available phosphoric acid. Whether 
such soluble phosphoric acid has any 
value in liberating potash in the soil, 
is a moot question, but it can do no 
harm and may do much good. Special 
care should be taken in plowing, har- 
rowing or otherwise preparing the soil, 
also in cultivating the 1916 crops, so 
as to get the utmost benefit from 
every pound..of plant food used, 
whether it is in the form of stable ma- 
nure, by-products, agricultural chemi- 
cals or commercial fertilizers. 


Nearly All Plant Food Dearer 


Potash is not. the only fertilizer in- 
gredient which has advaneéd tremen- 
dously. Nitrate of soda is about $20a 
ton higher than a year ago, sulphate 
of ammonia about $18 higher. Blood 
and other ammonia-containing sub- 
stances have advanced. Bone and rock 
phosphates are also higher. 

Here and there someone may be of- 
fering fertilizers containing more than 
1% of potash. Buy only on analysis, 
so as to be sure that the goods are as 
referred. High content potash mix- 
tures, or the various potash salts by 








themselves unmixed, are in such short 
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supply that they will be gobbled up at 
the earliest moment. Leading fertilizer 
manufacturers seem to be doing the 
right thing in treating ail their cus- 
tomers alike, instead of letting the 
favored few have mixtures richer in 
potash. 

In view of all these circumstances, it 
is very important that farmers order 
as early as possible any and ail the 
plant food they propose to use, in 
whatever form—waste, by-products, 
agricultural chemicals or mixed com- 
mercial fertilizer. Many farmers are 
feeding their live stock more concen- 
trated feeds tuan ever before, so as to 
make more and richer manure. 


What Mixtures to Use This Year 

The following table gives the guar- 
anteed composition of the potato fer- 
tilizer that will be put out by the 
manufacturer we will call A, also his 
tobacco fertilizer compared to the 
brand put out by the manufacturer 
called B: 


Potato fertilizers A B 
percent per cent 

Ammonia, per cent .......... 4.5 to 5 4 
Phosphoric aeid, available 8 a) 
Phosphoric acid, total ....... 10 10 
Potash, soluble, actual....... 1 

Tobacco fertilizers ’ 
AMMONIA ..-ceesesssecvevers 10 3to4 
Phosphoric acid, i ee 8 9 
Phosphoric acid, _ 10 
Potash, soluble, 1 1 





W.H. Bowker advises applying what- 
ever quantity of fertilizer per acre one 
has been in the habit of using. If land 
is fairly rich from previous applica- 
tions of manure or of fertilizer rich in 
potash, he recommends a brand con- 
taining say 4% ammonia and 10% avail- 
able (11% total) phosphoric acid. 
Where stable manure is used and fer- 
tilizer is required only as a starter, 
use one containing 2% or 3% ammonia 
and 10% of available phosphoric acid 
(11% total). For crops like potatoes or 
tobacco, celery, cauliflower, etc, which 
are of unusual value, especially if you 
believe your soil to be deficient in 
available potash, use the higher grade 
potato or tobacco fertilizer. 





Wide Program for Country Church 
[From Page 2.] 
capitalistic and labor classes in farm- 
ing communities may develop over the 
country unless something is done soon 
to prevent the growing tendency to- 
ward the system of absentee landlord, 
Rev Harry F. Ward of Boston told the 
commission. Fred B. Smith, a New 
York business man and orginator of 
the Men and Religion movement, de- 
plored the existence of so many 
church cenominations working inde- 

pendently of each other. 





The Distance from New York to 
San Francisco is: By railroad 3181 
miles, by Lincoln highway 3384, and 
by telephone 3370. 
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Because RL'- LIME is soluble it will yield 

results than even ordinary car- 

And you won't need as much. 

west prices, free test papers,etc. 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Caledonian Mari Branch, “Saget. 3" 


















your soil and crops 
The American 
tural Chemical 


New York, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo, Cia- 
cinna Cleveland, 




















Make your own dlectricity. It's 
eaper kerosene if you have a 
brook with a few feet fall. One horse. 
power, running constantly, will give 
electric lights, running water, and 






Thousands of farms have been 
modernized at small cost by the 


FITZ 

Steel Water Wheel 

It develops the full power of 
the stream, needs no care, costs 
nothing to run, lasts a lifetime. 
With a fair stream it runs all 
the farm machinery. 

Measure your own stream— 
eur free book tells how. 


Fitz Water Wheel Co. 


Makers of al! types of water whee 















105 George St, Hanover, a 
ls 








MAPLE SYRUP MAKERS! 
With The GRIMM < Evaporator 


will make bet- 
with less 
fuel than with am 
other system. W: 
last lifetime. Made 
in 28 different sizes. 
Write for ca! 
and state number of 
trees you tap. 


Grimm Manufacturing Co. 
617-621 Champlain Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All the best old and new varieties, including the ever- 
bearing kinds. Prices reasonable. Catalogue free. 
EB. W. JOHNSON & BRO., - SALISBURY, MD. 


FOR EVERY NEED 

et — Knapsack — 

Barrel Traction and 

Gas Engine Machines. We 

make them all. Directions FREE. 


Fores Pump Co., Dept.10, Elmira, N.Y. 


ICE PLOWS 


Cuts two rows, uals 20 
men with saws. rite to- 
day for catalog and prices. 


WM. H. PRAY, Verbaak, N.Y 
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PRIZE WINNERS 








corn. 


Are Fed Balanced Rations 


Glencarnock, the famous steer, which won Ist prize 
at the last International, was fed a balanced ration to 
secure quick growth, depth of fleshing, finish, and good 
gains, J. A. Stainbrook, Franklin, Ind., whose bushel 
of corn won the grand championship at the last Na- 
tional Corn Show, fed his crop with a balanced plant- 
food ration (fertilizer) to secure quick growth, early 
maturity, solid ears, and a good crop of well ripened 


Send for free literature. 
Soil Improvement Committee 


of the National Fertilizer Association 
963 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 
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“December 18, 1915 
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Lime for Garden Truck 


My garden is a new ground spot and 


has been a cow pen. It is of a wet na- 
ture, but fairly well drained. The gar- 
den stuff grows very rank, but does not 
produce very well. This is the third 
year it has been in cultivation, large 
quantities of manure having been used 
each year. Would you recommend lime 
for this land? If so, how much, and 
when should it be applied and how? Is 
it absolutely necessary for lime to be 
slaked before using as a top dressing? 
[Stewart E. Stéenhens. 

It is a pretiy safe guess that this 
land needs lime; and would recom- 
mend that you apply it at the rate of 
one ton per acre, if you use the burnt 
limestone, or two tons per acre if you 
use ground limestone. For immediate 
results, burnt limeston: is all right, 
but for the best results in the long 
run, use ground limestone, I recom- 
mend that you do not use the burnt 
limestone, because this acts so quickly 
that it burns out too much of the or- 
ganic matter in the soil. The ground 
limestone is more slowly available and 
does not burn out the organic matter 
like burnt limestone. It is necessary 
for the lime to be slaked before it is 
ipplied to the soil. A good way to 
slake it is pile it up in small piles 
bout the field and throw dirt over it. 


In this way it will slake in a short 
while. 
You should be able to get the 


zround limestone at a reasonable price 
in your section. Would apply it at 
mce; thoroughly break your land and 
seatter the ground limestone broad- 
cast at the rate of two toms per acre, 
nd harrow in. It is not one bit too 
early to apply right now. In addition 
to using the lime, would recommend 
that you use a commercial fertilizer 
nez’ year that contains a good bit of 
acid phosphate, because the fact that 
your plants are growing too large and 
lo not produce well indicates that you 
have an excess of nitrogen and not 
-nough phosphoric acid. Therefore, 
ive a heavy application of either acid 
phosphate or a complete fertilizer that 
especially rich in phosphoric acid. 





Care of Asparagus Plantation 
PROF M, G. KAINS, PA STATE COL 
Much dispute has arisen concerning 


methods of fertilizing asparagus, yet 
some points have been well estab- 
lished. Unquestionably maintenance 


1f vegetable matter is of great impor- 
ance. Probably not less than 12 tons 
f stable manure annually is necessary 
o keep the soil supplied with humus, 
4 common practice is to apply the ma- 
after the tops are cut in the fall 
r before the first tillage operation in 
This is a safe practice in 


ure 


light soils, but on heavy ones the bete- 
ter plan is probably to apply the mae 
nure immediately after the cutting 
season. Heavy applications in fall or 
winter may make it almost impossible 
to harrow the plantation early in 
spring, because heavy mulches of ma- 
nure retain the moisture and thus pre- 
vent early tillage. 

Heavy applications of commercial 
fertilizer are doubtless essential to the 
best results. ““*he most successful 
growers use one-half to one ton of a 
complete fertilizer to the acre, Pos- 
sik’y the largest returns cannot be 
realized with less than a ton to the 
acre of a fertilizer carrying 4 to 6% of 
nitrogen and 6 to 10% each of potash 
and phosphoric acid. A safe practice 
is to apply one-half the commercial 
fertilizer early in the spring and the 
other half immediately after the cut- 
ting season. Some growers contend 
that it is better to apply all the f -ti- 
lizer after the cu‘ting season. This 
plan is satisfactory provided an abun- 
dant rainfall follows, otherwise it is 
better to apply the mineral elements 
early in spring, so they will be well 


di.tributed through the soil in case 
there is a light rainfall after mid- 
summer, 


Nitrate of soda can often be applied 
to advantage as a top-dressing, using 
from 75 to 150 pounds at each app] a- 
tic. It is often profitable to use as 
much as 400 to 500 pounds to the acre. 
The asparagus plantation should be 
kept free from weeds throughout the 
season. 

Rust is the only disease that gives 
much trouble in growing asparagus. 
Although some spray materials ] -ve 
deen fairly successful in controlling 
the disease, it is generally conceded 
that the most practical means of ocn- 
trol is to cut and burn the tops in the 
fall as soon as the leaves begin to turn 
yellow. 





Urging a Transcontinenta! Road 


At the annual meeting of the 
directors of the Lincoln highway asso- 
ciation, held in Detroit in November, 
the following officers for the coming 
year were elected: Henry B. Joy, 
president; Carl F. Fisher and Roy D. 
Chapin, vice-president; Emory W. 
Clark, treasurer; and Austin F. 
Bement, secretary. As requests about 
work of this association are fre- 
quently made, the following letter 
from Sec Bement is of special interest: 

“The Lincoln highway association 
is advocating the establishment of a 


‘other. One of the big ideas back of 





transcontinental, hard-surfaced, per- 


manent road from one coast to an- | 








Promising Cabbage Field During Growing Season 


The home garden is not complete without a good showing of cab- 
The market has not proved profitable 


bages for fall and winter use. 


throughout the present autumn of 1915, 
This was partly the result of a moist and long extended autumn. 
it has nothing to do with the home use and enjoyment of a rea- 
Feed part of it to the growing youngsters in 
the house, and a part to the growing youngsters in the barnyard and 


sonable crop of cabbage. 


chicken coop, 





owing to an excessive crop. 
But 








its establishment is the thought that 
such construction would continue to 
the main connecting roads in every 
state. The association evolved the 
idea of the ‘seedling’ mile. This f& 
built in counties where mud roads are 
the rule,.with cement contributed by 
the association. 

“The association will contribute 
3000 barrels of cement, sufficient to 
build a. 16-fesc standard concrete sec- 
tion, provided the local authorities 
will attend to the grading and drain- 
pge of this section, and provide the 
funds to do the actual construction 


work. The word ‘seedling,’ in con- 
nection with such miles, simply em- 
bodies the idea that the association 


plants a mile of hard-surfaced road, 
and that this, through its example, 
grows into longer stretches. All suc- 
ceeding miles are built through regu- 
lar road improvement sources, voted 
by bond issue, etc. 

“The association has established so 
far five seedling miles, every one of 
which has already grown, in some in- 
stances to as much as 10 or 15 miles. 
The seedling miles so far built with 
cement contributed by the association 
are in the middle west. The associa- 


tion expects to place next spring 
about 20,000 barrels of cement in 
counties west of the Mississippi. 


This method of advancing road con- 
struction has proved excellent. A mile 
of 16-foot concrete road will average 
possibly $10,000.” 





The Capon is gladdening the palate 
and pocketbook of the chicken-raiser 
who had foresight enough to caponize 





instead of letting the matter go. 


Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s Best 
Roofing <s& 


‘ 
SH BY 3" 
f, 


Lightning-Proo 
Proof a | Rust-Proot 
Edwards Ti ~~ Roof- 
can be twisted 
or struck with htning, 
and galvanizi not crack 
& — it or hammer 
can’t loosen 









galvanizing. This means en 
jasting galvanized 
ten 
REO” Metal Shingles 
mT well as sides, rus One 
mer and nails on ed’yy'a Fp tonie. Finteriockcan't 
come off —nail holes covere ove laycr,. Forever 
cine and weather proof—las as building. 
No Other Roofin Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 


The Edwards Tightcote Galvanized and Edwards 
Eltin Tightcote Process roofings are longest lived, 
safest and best on earth. Cost less to use than 
wood shingles or any other roof. Most artistic. 
Sheets 5 to 12 ft. long; covering width 24 ins. 
Eltin roofing and siding in all Edwards 
styles, painted or unpaint 


GARAGE $69.50 
Mates 


ce ever made on 


Freight Prepald to: Prices: Greater 


roofing proposition ever made. We »71 direct to 
you and save you all in-between profits, We 
cannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 


FREE Roofing Book ‘yw 'i,pr"e 
our prices are lowest ever made tor 

World's Best Roofin, Postal 

card brings Free Samples, Prices 
Roofing Book No. 1262. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

1212-1262 Pike $t., Cincinnati, 0. 

Largest M nufecturers of 
Wate | Products ot ia the World 


Simples & 
Roofing Book 
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fertility of your farm. 
verize it and spread the 
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Mr. T. R.Read, Rutledge, Tenn., says: 

““Dhe machine is perfect. It does the work 

well, I feel that I cannot say too much in its 
Savor.”" 
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CRUSHED TO SIZE FOR ROAD OR CONCRETE WORK OR PULVERIZED TO DUST 


_— 


To Every Owner of 


Limestone Land! 


If you are the owner of limestone land, you have it within your power to double the 
That limerock is worthless until reduced to dust. Pul- 
round limestone on your farm. 
uctive—grow crops of alfalfa, clover and soil-enriching 
legumes — get bigger yiclds of grain. 
eee pulverized, is worth from $2 to $3 per ton. 
a? today to turn your stone to gold? 


Ohe 


a NNN 
Sizes for Engines from 8 H. P. to 30 H. P. 


The LIMEPULVER enables you, with one machine, 
to reduce the rock to dust. 
engine and feed the rock as it comes from the quarry 
—rocks weighing from 30 to 60 pounds. Out of the ma- 
chine pours a stream of ground limestone ready for the soil. 
A10 H.P. engine will give you a ton an hour guaranteed. 
The LIMEPULVER ia larger sizes for larger engines 
will give far greater capacity. The LIMIPUL- 
VER crushes rock to any size for road and con- 
crete work. Sold on the Jeffrey Guarantee and 
built to last a lifetime. Write today for full in- 
formation and our Trial Offer. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 


That 


effrey 
DULVER 











Simply hitch it to your 


COLUMBUS, CHICO 








Make your soil sweet 


limerock, when 
Why not begin 
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Can Operate 


One Man Any Size of the 
IXL Maple Sugar Evaporator 


without help. No lifting of pans. They owing. up and off 
arch by means of the union. Requires no watching. Pans 
cannot run dry or run over. Can draw syrup 
out of any pan desired. Pans all of one sheet 
—no corrugations or partitions to become 
unsoldered or keep clean. Write for 
catalog and prices.Mention Amer- 
jean Agriculturist. Buy early, while 
roads are good. Pay May 1, 1916. 













Warren Evaporator 
Works, Warren, Ohio 





Free for Testing 
Apr f mated EVE PRBBARING 
ST PERRY puAee FREE i 
you wil) Eaport an as to y ner success 
them. pL fonds © r pis. Tee 
berries from June to Novemb e 
‘ nave opentes Be merrie ries, Bionome ; 
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will bring the cog RL Peced ~ 
CEREAL Fetbitt £°% oo 
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CYPRESS, well made 

=m cross bar, blind 

enons white leaded 

in joints. GLASS. $1.60 perBex. 


CG. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.2 Beltimore. Md, 





be sure to niention 
American Agriculturist. 
Our advertisers like to 
know where their re- 
plics come from. 


When You Write 
Advertisers 


HOT BED SASH | 


NEW BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED 












MUSHROOM 
GROWING 


By B. M. Duggar 


The object of this book is to present ac- 
curately and faithfully the requirements for 
success in mushroom growing. The author 
has spent many years in extended obdserva- 
tions upon the best practices of the mush- 
room growers of the present time. He is 
also’'a practical man, having had a wide ex- 
perience with experimental and commercial 
production. The information contained in 
this book is therefore reliable, definite, up- 
i to-date and comprehensive. 

The beginner will find it a complete guide 
to success if he follows the directions and 
observes the precautions plainly stated, and 
the. experienced grower will receive many 
valuable hints and new ideas. It should be 
in the hands of everyone that grows or con- 
templates growing mushrooms. 

The scope of the work is best presented 
by noting a few of the subjects fully treated: 
Market Production, Situations Favorable for 





Mushroom Growing, The Compost, Nutri- 

tion, Installation, Spawning and Care. of 
Beds, The Growing Period, Mushroom 
| Spawn-Making, Success and Failure, Ex- 
penses, Mushrooms for the Table, ush- 
| room Enemies, The Classification of Mush- 
| rooms, Markets and Seasons for Wild 


Mushrooms, Food Value of Mushrooms. 

| A remarkable series of 31 full-page plates 
showing methods of planting, picking, mar- 
keting, etc. Printed from large clear type 


on extra quality wove paper, beautifully 
bound. 

5x 7 inches. 260 pages. Cloth. Price, 
net, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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National Year Book, Almanac and 
Encyclopedia for 1916 








416 pages Ready to Deliver 
6% x 814 inches January 1st 
“The best book of the kind for the home 
ever published ’’ 


A History of the World’s 
Happenings During 1915 


An elaborate description of the good things to be found within its 
covers is not possible in this space, but here is a brief digest which will 
give an idea of the wide range of subjects treated : 


Important Events of 1915, including an account of the great world 
war, with chronology, correspondence with Germany, and other 
matters of interest. 

Almanac Matter, showing calendars, astronomical calculations, legal 
holidays, ready reference calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Articles and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects as the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, the League for National Defense, the 
Hague Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire 
Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Pure Food, 
Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking and 
Currency; Copyright Laws, etc. 

Gtete Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, Eight- 
Hour Day, etc. 

Sporting Records, giving records in aviation, automobile speed records, 

baseball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 4 

Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Min- 
ing Industries, Politicai Parties, and many other vital things. 

Deacriptive Articles of each state in the Union, treating of physical 
features, industries, government, etc., climate and history. 

This new book ig the biggest we have ever offered our readers. There are 

416 pages, thousands of different subjects are covered, and everything right up te 

the minute — it answers every question. 


Get a copy for yourself—don’t borrow your neighbor’s 


35c 


Our subscribers and readers can get it FREE 


By sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to American Agriculturist and —3 two-cent 
stamps for postage on the book ($1.06 in all). 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY AND 
-BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON 


(Cut on this line) 


Clip the coupon — fill out with your name and 
address and mail with 35 cents to the office below 
and one copy of the 1916 National Year Book and 
Encyclopedia will be mailed —all charges prepaid. 













AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 







Inclosed find 35 cents. Send me one copy of the 
1916 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 







I the 
a8 4 Inclosed find $1.06 for one year's subscription to 
checked { American Agriculturist, and send me one copy of 






the 1916 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 






































ANVDIONOASUA RANA 
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" and why the young mén leave the 
Right Feed Necessary farm and go to the city. If the atate 
The right kind of feed is necessary officials or other city folks will ex. 


if 2 good milk flow is to be obtained. 
Silage should be used now to replace 
grass. It is easy to forget that the 
cow’s feed is being shortened, and that 
if best returns are to be secured, the 
milk flow must be kept as high as 
possible for 10 or 11 months of the 
year. If it once gets down it is almost 
impossible to raise ii before the next 
freshening. Less feed is required and 
better results are secured if cows are 
stabled in good barns, It is cheaper 
to keep a cow warm by means of a 
barn than by extra feed.—[Oscar Erf, 
Ohio. 


A farmer went into a grocery to sell 
potatoes. He wanted 80 cents a bushel. 
The grocer asked him how things were 
going on the farm, and whether he 
had pretty good crops. Mr Farmer 
poured out a tale of woe. The grocer 
who had troubles enough of his own, 
despised him because he despised his 
own business. So he said: “I will give 
you 70 cents for your potatoes.” The 
farmer would not take it. Next day 
another man came in and the grocer 
asked him the same questions. They 
had not been in the office 10 minutes 
before the farmer sold all his potatoes 
for 85 cents. Never let the other fel- 
low see how dark your side is; keep 
good-natured and you can _ sell.— 
(Ww. J. le 





The story is told of a reverend gen- 
tleman who owned a small orchard. 
He said he had made the selling of his 
crop an object of prayer and finally 
sole the apples in a lump. ~ hen they 
sold the apples ina lump. When they 
were packed he found he had realized 
about 50 cents a barrel. He then said 
that he had come to the conclusion 
that the Lord expects a man to use 
some common sense as well as prayer 
in selling apples.—{[S. S. G. 

A great deal of lime has been used 
in this section within the past few 
years, on various crops, and regard- 
less of *the information at hand, prob- 
ably not 1% of the farmers first test 
their soil to see whether it is in an 
acid condition. They test the lime 
not the land, and we hear many of 
them saying they believe this lime 
notion is a fake, while others tell of 
startling results from its use, when in 
reality the results are dependent on 
the need of their soil.—[A. W. Gibbs, 
Chautauqua County, N Y. 


We are producing a few vegetable. 
and berries to help load our dairy 
market wagon 52 weeks in the year. 
We succeeded in increasing this trade 
$700 in one year with the same help 
and same equipment. This is not a 
great thing in itself; yet it made an 
income of over $200 apiece increase 
for each of the two boys and myself. 
I never try to write or tell the other 
fellow how to do any of the great 
stunts we sometimes read about. For 
instance; the other day I read of 
how a city man succeeded with a 
small flock of pure-bred hens. If his 
story is to be believed, he succeeded 
in getting them to lay an average of 
8% eggs a day per hen, under his 
skillful feeding and management. We 
are not living in that vicinity. It is 
doing some things differently and 
paying attention to very small things 
to which we attribute our steady 
gain, together with a persistent study 
of many good: farm  publications.— 
[E..E. Callahan, Steuben County, N Y. 


farmers everywhere are disgusted 
with the preaching, exhortations, in- 
structions, and crazy talk by aty pa- 
pers, state officials and others who 
know all about giving advice to the 
farmers, but many of whom left the 
farm to fill easier jobs at substantial 
salaries. The farms and farmers 
need workers, not talkers. It is al- 
most impossible to hire a man to 
work on the farm. Why? A lot of 
fool talk has gone out about the 
country church, country schoolhouse, 





amine themselves carefully as to why 
they went from the farms to the city, 
they will have the cause why others 


go, for substantially the same. reason. 
Ridicule is heaped by state officials 
upon the dear, old, little, red schoo!- 
house that gave an ordinary, prac. 
tical education to many boys and 


girls and laid foundations of charic- 
ter that produced forceful and suc. 
cessful men and women with a moral 
character that stood for the right as 
adamant against the assaults of Satan. 
Our school troubles come from im- 
practical laws and officials. The 
country schoolhouse, local officials 
and the teachers are not to blame. 
The products of our country schools 
today are at the head of many of the 
successful business enterprises, hold 
official positions of trust and honor. 
If city people want to farm and butt 
up against the real thing, come out 
in the country. We would be glad to 
have some of these “know-alls” show 
us.—[W. F. Fleck, Ohio. 


I think the largest benefit that can 
accrue both to grower and buyer is 
from local co-operative work. The 
retailer is much maligned. We all! 


know that, but we have a-NRabit of 
giving him a whack every time we 
get a chance. An instaree recently 


came to my attention. A grower who 
lives in Clermont county sold his ajp- 
ples for a certain price. The buye: 
was to take charge of the packing end 
of the contract. The grower was to 
pick the apples and put them on the 
table and the buyer te do the res 
He is a very crafty gentleman. [tle 
understands the individual interest of 
most things he undertakes. He put 
on four pickers. There were three 
men to do the packing, and, of course, 
the supply on the table was rather 
limited with four pickers. He noticed 
that they were rather critical in the 
handling of the apples, and he con- 
cluded the next day that he would 
put on six. He took the boys to one 
side, and indicated that he would like 
them to speed up a little. He noticed 
on the second day that quite an ex- 
tra per cent of the No 2 apples were 
allowed to go in with the No.l, to hi: 
advantage; that is, that the packer 
could not do his work and be as Criti- 
cal as he was the previous day. That 
is on the side of the seller.—[L. D. 
Eaton, Preble County, O. 


Ridding Land of Quack 


LYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y 





The article on killing quack grass in 
a recent issue was worth the price o! 
the paper for a year. The pian sus- 
gested was slightly different from 
what I have been following. In Au 
gust, 1914, I plowed a piece of corn 
that was full of quack. Our method 
was first to plow, then to drag over 
with a spring-tooth harrow, then add 
manure fresh from the stable. The 
liquid had .been saved as our stables 


are of cement bottom. The field was 
again plowed in the spring deeper 
than in the fall, 

After preparing, the field was 


planted to corn. The corn was culti- 
vated both ways.,.Thorough cultivation 
not only practically ridded the land of 
the quack, but gave a yield of 15 ‘o 
16 tons of silage corn to the acre. We 
used for the corn the White Pearl and 
Yellow Flint mixed. The big growth 
was well matured and great quantitics 
of ears went into the silo. I have no 
doubt the corn would have husked 
out 60 to 75 bushels an acre. Such 
silage is worth two or three times 45 
much as the big fodder varieties that 
seldom mature and are mostly stalks 
and leaves, 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowk«'’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth a1d 
those who till it.""—[Advertisement. 
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We'll save you the price * 
of this farm weekly 
before you buy it 


—An offer on which you can’t loose 


<S 


AKE the hardest problem on your farm— 
the thing that’s costing you money because 
you don’t know what to do about it. 


Maybe it’s a poor crop, or a pest, or sick 
poultry, or a building to put up, or what not. 


Sit down wow and write us about it. hy 


We'll put your question up to one of our 100 


experts — actual practical farmers and well- iF | 
known authorities, Bal 
It costs you nothing i 


We'll promptly send you the answer—absolutely 
free. We pay the expert’s bill. 


When you have done what he advises, and 
have satisfied yourself that our help has saved 
you money—$2, or $10, or $100—then, if you 
want to, send us one dollar and get a year’s sub- 
scription—52 issues of 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


nat Sg — SX 














a Country 
Genticman> 
. . . » . & 
There is no string to it. You don’t have to subscribe. The Ay ae 
advice is yours and you are under no obligation to us. r 2 Pablishing Company 
m\ Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
° e - . 5 . 
Send us that hard question today. on et San Se 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, BOX 616 Cm—m— ees 
Independence Sqeare, Phifadeiphia Ro 
eo” Name 
i 
aug Address 
—* 
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“Serbs aera 


i Promotes Market Gardening 


it Few men :n college extension serv- 
Ace are as splendidly fitted for their 





job as A. E. Wil- 
kinson of N ew 
York. Prof Wil- 
kinson was born 
near Boston and 
spent all his early 
life among the 
| market gardeners 


of that section. He 
not only has had 
long experience in 
the raising of vege- 
tables but in other 
lines of farm work, 
having been a farm 





hand, assistant 
= : foreman and fore- 
PROF WILKINSON Man of farms in 
Massachusetts, He 
is not only acquainted with the 


growing side, but with the marketing 
side as well, having sold vegetables 
on the market at wholesale and at 
reiail to both stores and consumers. 
Pref Wilkinson's work keeps him in 
close touch with all practical sides of 
vegetable growing. He states. that 
he would not be contented to teach 
only at a college, because of the in- 
ability of the teaching man to keep 
up with the times regarding the prac- 
tical applications. 

Since coming to New York he visits 
constantly all sections of the state 
among the market gardeners around 
the cities, the extensive growers of 
potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, beans, 
cucumbers, celery, onions, lettuce 
and other crops. By being with these 
growers constantly he is able to size 
up all garden matters at various 
angles, giving him a judgment of 
market conditions unexcelled by less 
favored observers. New York is for- 
tunate in having Prof Wilkinson asso- 
ciated in its extension service. He is 
doing a wonderful work, and all with 
whom he comes in contact are bene- 
fiting by his knowledge and _ expe- 
rience. 


‘Welcomed to County Service 


Coming from 17 years’ experience in 
the government Indian service, Knott 
C. Egbert re- 
cently accepted 
the manage- 
ment of San- 
dusky county 
farm bureau. 
He is a man 
of considerable 
managerial 
ability, and 
preceding his 
work with the 
government he 
was _ superin- 
tendent at the 
farms of the 
Idaha _ station. 
His first efforts 
5 in Sandusky 

county are 
along the lines of controlling wheat 
and oats smuts, orchard disease, the 
better’ preparation of farm produce 
for the market, and the locating of 
eobd markets, the improvement of 
dairy herds and the organization of 
a live stock association. Local rumor 

D ts to 2 county experimental farm 
jto~be es:.blished at some time soon. 
The farmers of Sandusky county have 
a good man in Mr Egbert, and they 
aliticipate the service which he will 
give in the months to come. 
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e Farm Personals 


“A peculiar combination appears on 
about the farm of Milton Russel 
~ Cumberland county, N J. His 
farm is bounded by a salt marsh and 
salt streams. Oysters, crabs, waier- 
mfions and apples are produced 
Within gunshot of each other, Mr 
Rifrsell is a good farmer, one of the 
kifil who uses his head as well as 
his muscles. He has been marketing 
a @ne lot of apples this fall at Tic a 
hagket, about $3 a barrel. His white 
vgf.atoes were bringing 86 cents a 
thel in November. The varieties 
are late,+because he has found the 
s0i1 as well as the market will give 
better returns than it will for the 
casly sorts. - — — 
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a surplus on the market, he sold his 
at. top market prices in New York 
city, without difficulty. He produced 
1600 baskets from 700 two and three- 
year-old trees. He had 1000 bushels 
of winter apples that were picked up 


like hot cakes, at $3 a barrel. His 
success in marketing is due to his 
method and care in packing and 


grading. Buyers know that the entire 
lot is like the sample if he says so. 
His word is sufficient. It is a well- 
known fact that he can sell 500 bas- 
kets of peaches from an average 
sample of 15 or 20 baskets sent on 


ahead. Mr Layton’s success clearly 
demonstrates the old saying that 
-honesty is the best policy and that 


in marketing is the secret 
of selling. Mr Layton has been a 
subscriber of American Agriculturist 
for a great many years.—T[E. B. Crane. 


integrity 








At Clay Court House, W Va, 17 
girls meet once a week at their own 
club house and keep house for a day. 


Five of these girls are from the 
country and the rest are miners’ 
daughters, but all are members of 


the girl’s garden and canning clubs. 
Their leader, Miss Susan Heyser, or- 
ganized the club last summer and in- 


terested the local coal company to 
such an extent that the company 
built a three-room house in which 


actual ‘“hhousekeeping”’’ could be taught 
to these girls. Their instruction in- 
cludes cooking, canning, sewing and 
other household arts. Special canning 
schools have been held this fall in all 


counties where organized canning 
clubs have been conducted during 
the past season. In most counties 
schools of this kind have been held 
at several different points and large 
numbers of girls have received some 
very practical and valuable instruc- 


tion. 
SSOMUNNGUELAAATAAANAAUEA AANA AUAUALENAGAAOASUAGAUAG OOOO OT EAUSEAEDOOE OOO A OOOO AT OES 


Farm Finance 
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More Money on Farm Mortgages 


At the ninth annual convention of 
the association of life insurance presi- 
dents, held in New York December 8 
and 9, much of the time was devoted 
to a discussion of agricultural prob- 
lems. As chairman, William D. Wy- 
man, president of Berkshire life in- 
surance company stated that the life 
insurance companies.are now the 
largest holders of farm mortgages in 
the country, having outdistanced the 
banks. Statistics show that at the 
end of 1914 $655,000,000 was invested 
by 148 of the 250 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States in farm 
loans. Many life insurance companies 
have shown a marked preference for 
farm loans compared with city and 
village loans. Out of the total in- 
vestment in farm loans, $104,000 is in 
the New England. states; $827,000, 
middle Atlantic states; $284,000,000, 
northwestern group; 187,000,000, 
southwestern; $117,000,000, central 
northern; 000,000, gulf and 
Mississippi valley; $20,000,000, south 
Atlantic, and $16,000,000 in the Pacific 
group. 

Regarding the effect of the soil con- 
dition upon loan values of farms 
Cyril G. Hopkins of the university of 
Illinois said the real value of agri- 
cultural land rests primarily 
earning capacity and -security of ‘in- 
vestment. Earning capacity rests in 
large part upon the productive power 
of the soil, and security of invest- 
ment rests chiefly upon durability of 
productive power. He pointed out 
that with the increase and permanent 
maintenance of soil ‘fertility, there is 
permanent protection for the capital 
invested in land. 


Taking the Optimistic View 

Senator Wadsworth from New York 
is an optimist with respect to the 
future of agriculture. He believes 
there is great significance in the in- 
crease in the stability of the farming 
business. The American farmer has 
seen the danger of placing all of his 
eggs in one basket. He has learned 
diversity to insure himself against a 
total failure in any one season. He 
pointed to the more general raising 
of live stock and the use of the silo. 
He further said that the comparative 
failure of the country school to Keep 


al, 


upon * 


up with the educational procession 
has had much to do with the move- 
ment of the young folks to the city. 
He urges that more organized effort 
be directed along this line. 
Representing the department of agri- 
culture, Assistant Sec Vrooman took 
the view that the. government is in 
the business of insuring the soil. In 
the last 50 years the department and 
its-collaborating agencies have spent 
$250,000,000 in research and experi- 
ment. This sum has been invested in 
working out a plan to put farming on 
@ permanent basis, for checking the. 
decline in natural fertility entailed by 
wasteful methods of farming and for 
bringing the various cropping systems 
up toward the level of most profit- 
able yield... By the so-called Smith- 
Lever act the needed machinery is 
available, and now the work of carry- 
ing to the farmer the knowledge that 
has been put in order by our spe- 


cialists is soing forward with rapid 
strides. 
In discussing the relation -f the 


railroads and their securities to land 
values, Pres Fairfax Harrison of the 
Southern railway said: “That as agri- 
cultural land values are dependent 
upon the profits that may be realized 
from the sale of the products of the 
land, transportation facilities are one 
of the most important factors in 
establishing and stabilizing the values 
of agricultural lands.- The question is 
“not so much the original advantage 
of the railroad to the farmer, but the 
continuing advantages to the farmer 
of proximity to the railroad.” 
Concerning the growing popularity 
of the mortgage, William Frederick 
Dix, secretary Mutual life insurance 
company, gave an analysis of the 
assets of American life insurance 
companies, showing that there is a 
decided trend, during the last 10 
year toward real estate mortgages, 
balanced by the trend away from 
other forms of investment. A third 
of all the total admitted assets are 
invested in real estate mortgages. 
Believing the farmer must also do his 
part, Charles G. Taylor, Jr, vice- 
president and actuary of the Atlantic 
life insurance company said “that 
the farmers should lend support in 
various ways. Cflicers of the associa- 
tion of life insurance presidents are: 
Feneral counsel and manager, Robert 
L. Cox of New York and actuary, 
John L. Brinkerhoff of New York. 





Produce Facts and Fancies 
A, H. PULVER, NEW YORK 


Practically all canning factories in 
Wayne county are closed down for 
the season. One Marion company has 
just closed, working last on beets. 
Another will close about December 18, 
finishing its pack of tinned apples. 
Both companies have enjoyed a pros- 
perous season. During the last two 
years almost every factory in the 
county has enlarged its plant or built 
a new one. There are seven plants 
in the northern tier of Wayne towns, 
including Marion, and every year sees 
a marked increase in the outlet for 
small fruits and vegetables. In many 
parts, the preserving plant has so at- 
tracted growers that special crops are 
raised with the canning factory as the 
only market for the goods. Fair deal- 
ing has encouraged the growers to 
look more and more to the plants as 
a steady market for various small 
crops. 

In the Marion district two cars of 
gooseberries were put up by one of 
the factories this year, the first ever 
canned in this section. The results 
were so successful that the manage- 
ment felt like asking for a permanent 
acreage devoted to this crop. Over a 
million cans of miscellaneous fruits 
were put up by the Sodus factory this 
season, enabling a fair market for 
much perishable fruit that would 
have otherwise been moved at a loss 
or at little profit. The item of labor 
in the factories is a large one and the 
effect of home employment on a large 
scale has been most beneficial to all 
of the towns affected. 

The warehouses and packing houses 
are now great scenes of activity. In 
the rush of ‘the closing w-eks of the 
season there is the usual heavy re- 
lease of produce from the towns on 
the Ontario division of the New York 
Central... Over -200 cars of fruit and 
vegetables were shipped from Sodus 
village last month, of which 19 full 
cars were canned fruit. In William- 
son, Ontario, Rose and Wolcott, simi- 
lar conditions prevail. There are 
heavy holdings throughout the helt 
awaiting a more favorable turn of the 
market. 

With the decreased apple yield and 
the smaller percenta~e of undersized 
fruit the cider and vinegar factories 
have been put to sore straits for their 
working stock this season. Many sales 
of cider vintage have been almost on 
a par with that of barreled stock last 
year. The factories have obtained 
only about 25% of the stock they ex- 
pected and will fall short from 50 to 


75% of the amount for which they 
contracted, leaving some makers 


where actual sales have been made 
at a-loss, _It is likely that these un- 
filled orders will have to be squeezed 
out of apple waste and chops to 
supply the demand, 
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Hercules 


O STUMPS too big. 
N richest, most An Pan A] 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free tria!. 
Three-year guaranty. Sats 
and fast. Send post card tore 
free book. Introductory 

price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. 
923 24th St. oa, 
LLe, iowa 











POTASH 


Being ‘unable to secure our requirements of 
POTASH through the usual channels, we will pay 
farmers, dealers and others who may have small 
lots left over from last season full prices for all 


grades, in quantities from one bag up. We are 
paying this month (December), until further 
notice, $325 for 80% muriate, $300 for 90% 


sulphate, $60 for kainit. 
N. J. FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL CO.. 

136 Water St., N.Y. Works, Croxton, Jersey City, N.J 
Manufaciurers of PREPARED POULTRY MA 
NURE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS of al! grades 
Dealers and importers of FERTILIZER CHEMI- 
CALS, TOBACCO DUST for greenhouses, etc 
STABLE MANURE for sale to points along the 
ERIE R. RB. 














GREO SYSTEMS for supporting 
fencing 







Keep your ’ 
wires 

tight. Don’t by 

pests. CAR po 

spring and let all strain 

come onto fencing wire, 

anchored to Carbo Terminals. You 

come to CARBO SYSTEMS. « 
CORPORATION 


Wihevenmet bo 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 
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RITE FOR 











Over 25,000,486 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400,000 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
Freight Prepaid. 160 styles. 
13c por rod up. Gates and 
F Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
51 * « «© CGleveland, Ohie 
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American ‘Agriculturist 
One Year $1.00 


Youth’s Companion 
One Year $2.00 
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The Youth's Companion is the 
best all around magazine for 
the home because — 

It’s the Cleanest 


Every line of every issue is clean. The un 
usual value of The Companion has alway~ 
been its influence on the reader, whether 
father or mother, boy or girl. It settles = 
great problems of responsibility for fathers = 
and mothers. 


It’s the Best 
The Companion is @ recognized standard in 
high-grade fiction and in its English. ‘This = 
is why America’s best minds are glad to = 
coutribute to its columns and the reason of = 
its great strength with educators and parents 
It’s Most Interesting 
Its fire and adventure never descend to the 
low or trashy. Its enthusiasm is always = 
constructive, ennobling; ite facts are trust i 
worthy. Its fiction and its fun are alive = 
with the contagion of health—the romance 
of fine conquest. 
It’s the Most 
It brings you more than twice the amount = 
of reading matter given in any American = 
monthly magazine. The 10 Great Serials = 
for 1916 alone are worth at least ten dollars . 
250 shorter stories and a volume of good = 
things. 
@ Remember that the price of this 
club is only $2.40—you save 60 cents 
and get 104 different magazines. 
This offer is open to both new and 
old subscribers. The magazines may 
be sent to different addresses if de- 
sired; when this offer is accepted no 
premium book or present can be in- 
cluded except upon additional pay- 
ment. Address all orders to 


Oreoge American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Be Careful About “ Listing ” 


I am asked to list my farm with 
Chapin Farm agency by signing a no- 
tice which reads as follows: 

“George H. Chapin—I hereby place 
the property, of which a description 
has been given, in your hands for sale. 
if the same is sold to any — party 
through your influence, by advertise- 
ment or otherwise, I will pay to you or 
your order 5 commission price. 
Should I sell or withdraw the said es- 


ao 
2% 


tate from your hands before you have 
effected a sale, I will pay the advertis- 
ing.’—lJ, W. K. 


Don’t sign it. Make Chapin tell you 
what he means when he asks you to 
guarantee to “pay the advertising.” 
We have cases in our files of farmers 
who signed such documents and it cost 
them dearly to withdraw their farm. 
In place of Chapin’s last sentence 
insert: 

“If you do not effect a sale within 
three months without any other ex- 
pense to me in any way, shape or: an- 
ner than the said commission payable 
when and as the same is to be de- 
ducted from the purchase price, I re- 
serve the right to withdraw the said 
estate from your hands at said date, or 
upon one week’s notice in writing at 
any time thereafter, without being be- 
holden to you in any way, shape or 
manner for any further fee or expénse 
of any kind.” 

I am asked 
Berardinelli of New 
my farm with them on a sheet with 
the-following clause: “I authorize you 
to sell my property described below and 
give you the sole right to effect a sale 
for a period of months, I agree 
to- pay you a commission of per 
cent on the total price I accept from 
your buyer, on any sale you effect for 
me, payable when- the agreement has 
been reached or first money paid by 
purchaser.”—IA. § 

No sensible man will 
contract. You should specify the 
amount that you require. Also the 
commission should be payable when 
the total sum is paid for which the 
farm sold. It would be easy for the 
brokers to “reach an agreement” with 
someone for the purchase of the farm 
Jong enough to collect their commis- 
sion. When the contract is corrected 
as above, to it should be added: “At 
the expiration of said period, my farm 
is automatically withdrawn from your 
hands without any charge, fee or ex- 
pense to me.” The length of time 
should not be over three months. 

We don’t approve of “sole right’ to 
Bell real estate, except for a very lim- 
ited period, one month rather than 
three. Let any agent sell it who can, 
and you pay the commission to the 
man who makes the sale, but don’t tie 
your property up into bowknots with 
brokers who are strangers to you. 
We have repeatedly exposed these 
schemes, 


Brionne and M. 


York city to list 


by E. 





sign such a 





Hint to Shippers 


“A subscriber complained he had 
shipped two crates okra to what he 
felt was a reliable commission mer- 
chant, but never received his pay. The 
commission merchant replies that he 
Gid receive a little jag of okra at the 
time stated, but there was nothing 
whatever on the package to indicate 
who the shipper was, and the shipper 
Mever wrote them with reference to it. 
Now that they have his address, they 
vre paying him, 

No such cause for complaint will 
‘ceur if with each shipment the ship- 
er sends the express. or freight way- 
ill duplicate, and a letter to the com- 
mission merchant advising him of the 
shipment. Without such voucher by 
mail or wire, and especially if there is 
no mark on the box, how is the mer- 
chant to know to whom to remit? 
Every parcel should bear the full 
name, postoffice and express office 
of shipper. All the fault is net with 
all commossion merchants all the 
time! 





Sundry Helps 

Mrs M. J. P.: We would not care 
to buy any stone from New Mexico 
which is claimed to be a satisfactory 
substitute for the genuine diamond, 
hor would we care to invest in the 
shares of the concern selling such 
stones. 


& Company, 


Bernard 16 Beech 
Street, Boston, Mass, advertised in 
American Agriculturist’ October 2 


for fresh eges.. Don’t ship him any 
beeause since November 15 he 
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Orange Judd 


SERVICE BUREAU 
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has apparently failed to pay some of 
our subscribers, giving as a reason 
that one of his collectors has defaulted 
with $300. He promises to pay all his 
creditors, if given a little time. We 
advise all our readers to ship no more 
eggs to him, however, until we tell you 
he has straightened out his affairs, 
which he believes and we hope will 
be in a short time, 


Cedar dairy company, 3d avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Y. An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed against the 
company December 8. How many of 
our readers have shipped milk, butter, 
cream or eggs to this concern? How 
much does it owe you? Have you re- 
ceived moncy promptly to December 1? 


How much longer can H. L. Barbe» 
continue to sell Boulder Tungsten? 
If he is working it off onto 5000 
clients, how much longer will the sup- 
ply last? His dope to that is still being 
sent out, reads much like similar stuff 
put out long ago. Kiss good-by to 
any cash you put into that or into any 
other much advertised mine—then if 
you never get a dividend you won't 
be disappointed, and if it does ever 
pay you will be agreeably surprised. 


We are unable to locate Southern 
homeseekers’ bureau, which claims to 
hail from a southern city. It seems to 
be a scheme for getting $7.50 in ad- 
vance out of people for listing their 
farms, but whether anyone would ever 
get a customer through this source 
after parting with $7.50 to it, remains 
to be seen. We advise telling all these 
listers that after they have sold your 
farm, you will pay them the commis- 
sion, not before. 

I was surprised to find the check in 
your letter from the New York party, 
as he took no notice of my letter. I 
thank you very much for the service 
you rendered me in collecting the bill. 
[W. C. Russell, Marlow, N H. 


Inclosed find check for $1 for which 
please advance my subscription. Could 
have done better if I were as smart as 
A. G. Runnels, As to the question, 
Can the young man do it? It seems to 
me if that question refers to his ability 
to write fairy stories, yes. If to doing 
the things contained in his story, no. 
He has omitted from his equipment 
one article he will find very necessary 
when he takes the plunge, A Life Pre- 
server.—[George A. Allen, Vermont. 











A subscriber who sold $20 worth 
of potatoes on May 31, 1915, to Lester 
Hubbel of Caldwell, N Y, has not got 
his money. Caldwell does not reply 
to our letters about the matter. What 
has been the experience of others 
with this Lester Hubbel? 




























Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of 
the Bell System, tens of mil- 
lions of telephone messages 
are daily woven into a marvel- 
ous fabric, representing the 
countless activities of a busy 
people. 


Day and night, invisible 
hands shift the shuttles to and 
fro, weaving the thoughts of 
men and women into a pattern 
which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic 
story of our business and 
social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 


lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 





the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cordswhich 
guide the human voice over 
the country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far-away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same— making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not 
only is it necessary to provide 
the facilities for the weaving 
of speech, but these facilities 
must be vitalized with the skill 
and intelligence which, in the 
Bell System,,have made Uni- 
versal Service the privilege of 
the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





94 CORDS IN10 HOURS 


6aws 
DOWN 
TREES 





BY OYE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money ard 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B § showing low 





THE VERY TIME 
When Powerful Food Is Most Needed. 





The need of delicate yet nutritious 
food is never felt so keenly as when 2 
convalescent gets a set back on ac- 
count of weak stomach. Then is when 
Grape-Nuts shows its power for it 
is a most scientific and easily digested 
food. 

“About a year ago,” writes a Kan- 
sas woman, “my little six-year-old 
niece left the invigorating and buoy- 
ant air of Kansas, where all her life 
she had enjoyed fairly good heaith, to 
live in Ohio. She naturally had a 
change of diet and of course a change 
of water, and somehow she contracted 
typhoid fever, 

“After a long siege her case secmed 
hopeless, doctors gave her up, and she 
was nothing but skin and bones, 
couldn't eat anything and for weeks 
did not know even her father or 
mother. Her parents, in trying to get 
scmething delicate and nourishing 
that she could eat, finally hit upon 
Grape-Nuts food and it turned out to 
be just the thing. 

“She seemed to relish it, was soon 
conscious of her surroundings and be- 
gan to gain strength so rapidly that in 


a short time she was as well, play- 
ful and robust as if she had never 
been ill. 


“We all feel that Grape-Nuts was 
the predominating factor in saving the 
sweet little girl’s life.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Price and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order '* 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co,, 161 W. Harrison St., Chicane, 








DRILLING ; 
WELL ??avs° WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 
Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 




















13% Ammonia 





















. THIS YEAR 


OME-MIX YOUR FERTILIZER 


Save $4.00 to $12.00 per Ton 
Earlier and Bigger Crops 


WITH 


f cnuiac P eruvian a 
10% Avail. Phos. Acid 


AND 


2:% POTASH 2:% 


Write for Free Sample and we will 
. tell you how te get more Potash for your crops 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


108 Pearl Street, New York City 































































































































































































































































: OHIO 
Ohio Seeks National Dairy Show 
CLARENCE METTERS 


If the plans of the Ohio state board 
of agriculture can be carried out, the 
natione] dairy show in October, 1916, 
will be held on the state fair grounds 
at Columbus. Because of the foot and 
mouth disease in Niinois, the national 
d show scheduled for Chicago this 
fall hud to be canceled. Some of the 
leaders in this great show were fear 
ful thet it might be necessary to 
abandon the show in 1916 if Chicago 
were selecitcd as the place, and ac- 
cordingly began looking around fer 
some other location. 

The Ohio state fair grounds is ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of this 
show and the state of Ohio is one of 
the great dairy states of the union. 
Therefore, the state board of agricul- 
ture extended te the dairy show 
officials the free use of the grounds. 
Six or eight buildings conveniently 
grouped, and ail connected by in- 
closed passageways would provide 
ample accommodations for the ex- 
hi of dairy cattle, dairy equip~- 
ment and other features of the show. 
Ample lecture ahd demonstration 
reoems would be provided. 

Arrangements could be made for 
heating ‘he buildings in case the 
weather proved unfavorable, as was 
do-,e@ several years ago when the 
Natipoal Corn exposition was held on 
the UOh‘o state fair grounds. Corn 
expesitioa officials praised the ar- 
rangemznts for that event, saying 
that. they had never been as well 
caréd for as at Columbus. 

Gev Willis has joined in an urgent 
invitation to the dairy show executive 
committee and the Columbus conven- 
tions and publicity association and 
the Columbus chamber of commerce 
havé urged the show to come to 
Columbus, pleading central loc tion 
and the excellent transportaion facili- 
ties: Ohio dairy and cattle assecia- 
tions are also joining in the move- 
ment to secure this great dairy show 
for Columbus. 

Plans were outlined by the state 
board of agriculture at a meeting 
Saturday fer the annual meeting of 
the board, the second week in Janu- 
ary, 1916. In accordance with the 
custom of many years, the live stock, 
dairy, horticultural and other or- 
ganizations connected with farming 
and stock raising in. Ohio will hold 
their annual meetings in Columbus at 
the same time. This promises to be 
the greatest gathering of men from 
the farms ever held in Ohio. De- 
tailed programs will be announced 
just as soon as the board can get ac- 
ceptances from the speakers, who 
have been invited. 

Owing to the enormous gain in the 
cost of ae matter used in the 
making candy, the state dairy and 
food department is faced with an 
especially hard fight to keep Christ- 
mas candies pure. Coloring matter 
from Germany which is harmless and 
could be used without protest from 
the dairy and food department cost 
$140 a barrel a year ago. Now the 
price is $2000 a barrel. According to 
Chief Calvert of the dairy and food 
department, this unheard-of increase 
will likely cause some unscrupulous 
manufacturers to resort to the use of 
coloring matter made from coal tar. 
There are only a few such grades of 
coloring matter which can be used, 
the great bulk of them being abso- 
lutely prohibited by the state of Ohio. 

N. E. Shaw, chief of the state or- 
chard inspection department =  an- 
noumces that there will be ample 
Christmas trees for the use of Ohio 
people, notwithstanding the order of 
the state against the importation of 
trees from certain sections of the 
east, where the gypsy moth is ravag- 
ing. 

According to the crop report just 
issued by the state board of agricul- 
ture, and based upon the reports of 
about correspondents scattered 
all ‘over the state, the condition of 
wheat sown this year shows a loss of 
11% as compared with last year. 
about the same amount was sold when 
threshed, the difference being 2% in 
favor of last year. Damage due to 
hessian fly is 3% compared with 5% 
‘last year. Corn acreage for 1915 ex- 
ceeded that of 1914 by 275,580 acres. 
The average yield per acre is esti- 
wnated to be 37 bushels. The approxi- 
' mate increase in bushels is estimated 
at about 10,000,000. The report shows 
that slightly less corn was used for 
silage this,.year, the decrease being 
: The average date of ‘cribbing 
ra this year was six days later than 
year. . Only of the clover 
sage sown in 1914 was cut for seed 
year while last year 38% was cut. 
estimated yield this year is 1.1 
hels per acre as compared with 


year. 
cro} -Is 20% larger than 








last year. The average production of 
tobacco shows a decrease of pounds 
per acre. Nine per cent. more cattle 
and 4% more sheep are being fed this 
year than last. The number of hogs 
on hand shows a slight decrease from 
the average. The southwest and 
northwest sections show considerable 
intrease in the number of cases of 
hog cholera while the increase in the 
entire state is only 5% over last year. 
Several counties report the disease 
more prevalent than ever before, while 
a few report no cholera whatever. 
The counties that are free from 
cholera are in the northeast and 
southeart. 


Corn 37 ‘Bushels an Acre 


The state board of agriculture as a 
result of letters from crep correspond. 
ents reports that the average yield an 
acre of corn in 1915 was 37 bushels. 
The total production for the state is 
117,879,000 bushels. This is 10,000,000 
bushels above the yield of a year ago. 
It is estimated that 10% of the corn 
crop is put into silos. The cendition 
of wheat compared with an average is 
S6%. A Year ago at this time it was 
NT%. About 3% of the wheat crop was 
damaged by hessian fly. The apple 
crop is better than a year ao by 21%. 
Tobacco is averaging about 840 pounds 
to the acre, 

There is more hog cholera than a year 
ago. Wheat on December 1 was sell- 
ing for $1.04 a bushel, 2 cents a bushel 
less than a year ago. Corn was selling 
at 5D cents, 5 cents under last year. 
Oats at 38 cents, 7 cents under a year 
Clover seed $10.72, an increase of 


ago. 
over $2. Potatoes 70 cents as against 
»¢ conts.a year ago, Hay is selling at 


$13 a ton, as against $13.75 a year age. 

ldttie Plowing Done—Farmers in 
Mahoney Co have not been able to get 
the usual amount of fall plowing done 
this year, aS other work has crowded. 
Thete is still much corm to husk. 
Many of the farmers this year have 
shredded their fodder. 

Roads Fine-—The weather has left 
roads in Auglaize Co in very good 
shape. Weather has been dry and no 
snow until the first of the month. 
Fall pastures have been good and 
stock is in fine condition. Hay is 
quoted at $10 to $12 p ton. Wheat 
has come along fairly weil, but a lit- 
tle more rain would have helped it. 

Crops Satisfactory —Farmers in 
Sandusky Co. .have been having good 
weather for the wind-up of the 1915 
season. Practically all shred@ding has 
been done, with favorable weather. 
The new seeding of wheat will go into 
winter in good shape and grass 
promises well for another year. 

Pastures Fine—Pasturage has been 
unusually good this fall in Morgan 
Co and many farmers have not begun 
to feed their stock up to the first 
week in Dec. Prices for stock are 
a little bit lower, with farmers busy 
butchering. Potatoes bring 50 to 60c 
p bu, eges 35c p doz, butter 20c p Ib, 
turkeys 16 to 18c, chickens 11 to 12c, 
hogs 5 to te, wheat 95c p bu, corn 75c. 

Cows High-—-There is a - decided 
searcity of milch cows in the ‘dairy 
sections of Defiance Co and pfices 
rule very high for desirable grades. 
Some corn husking still remains to be 
done. The acreage of wheat sowed 
this fall is very small. The crop is 
bringing $1.01 p bu, with new corn 
starting at 6G2c p 100 Ibs. Milk brings 
$1.60 p 100 ibs, timothy hay $10 to 
$14 p ton, oats 32 to 34c p bu. 

Hay Damaged—A considerable 
amount of hay has been damaged this 
year in Perry Co by the heavy rains 
that followed the harvest season. 
Some corn still remains in shock. 
Dressed hoOgs are in good demand, 
bringing 8% to 9%c p Ib, new corn 
65c p 100 Ibs, chickens 13c p Ib, 6ggs 
Mc p dog, butter 30¢ p lb, wheat 
$1.10 p bu. 

Corn Crop Fair—Morgan Co farm- 
ers had a fairly good corn crop this 
year and the crop is selling around 
70c p bu. Hay brings $12 to $15 p 
ton, straw $5. Roads have been very 
rough on account of heavy rain, and 
this condition has held up somewhat 
the delivery of crop. 

Van Wert Co—The longer husking 
and drying out of the corn cfop con- 
tinues the more does the shortage in 
quantity and quality become _  ap- 
parent. Husking prétty well along. 
Many farmers are done. Have had a 
good fall for work. Still some hog 
cholera. Concrete mixers still run- 
ning on farm and 0bridge work. 
[F. P. Stump. 

Corn Poor—Corn in 
district of Lucas Co is poor on ac- 
count of being caught in milk by 
heavy frost. Wheat has a good stand 
and looks well. Fowls selling at low 
price. Butter 32c p lb, eggs 28c,. new 
corn sells at 60¢ p 100 Ibs. & 

Immature Corn—Most of the wheat 
sown in Oct this year in Guernsey 
Co. Some public sales. Prices are 
good. Some new buildings gone up 
on farms. Nov came in with 
but very little rough weather all 
Corn is about all husked 
fine condition. A good deal 


the lowland 


through. 
and in 





of small unripe in it. So wet in July 
an@® August that it could not mature. 
Farmers are baling hay and shfed- 


ding fodder. Cattle are 4 to 7c p Ib, 
hogs 5%c, sheep 2% to 4c. Horses 
are dull, not much 


emand. Wheat 
is $1 p bu, corn, new, oats de. 

Tobacco Caring Fair— Winter weath- 
er is On the last few days, With cold 
and snow in Darke Co. Wheat early 
sowh has made gvod growth, but 
much late sown is thin. Corn was 
late in maturing. Tobacco curing up 
fair, seed selling at 6 to 7c and Span- 
ish 2 to 3e better. Pastures have 
been good till recent freesing weather. 
Schools in this section are devoting 
attention toe literary exercises. 

Too Dry for Wheat—Fine weather 
in Medina Co. Farmers are behind 
in their work. Crops have been ex- 
cellent, with the exception of pota- 
toes and clever seed, which are ai- 
most a failure. Oats were the best 
crop known here, many fields yield- 
ing.from 80 to 100 bus p acre. Ap- 
ples were a heavy trop and the price 
low. Some are being shipped to 
W Va and N Y. It has been too dry 
for wheat and it is net going into 
the winter in very sood shape. 

Smaller Wheat Acreage — Fine 
weather for the time of year im 
Washington Coe. Bright suftshiny 
days. Fine weather for doing fall 
work. Some corn to husk yet. Wheat 
is looking well but not as much 
sown as usual. Ohio river has been 
in good boating stage and some boat- 


ing being dohe. Not much change in 
prices of produce. Apples selling for 
50¢ p bu. 


Apples Slow Sale—Some corn still 
to husk in Medina Co; about two- 
thirds of a full crop this year. Wheat 
looks fairly well. Not much sale for 
apples. Hay selling at $11 to $12 p ton. 
Not many lambs being fed Some 
farms changing hands. 

Much Fall Plowing—There is quite 
a bit of fall plowi dene in Ashta- 
bula Co. S are p doz, butter 
30c p Ib, young chickens 10c, old 
hens 9e, dressed chickens 22c, turkeys 
18e. Lots of timber is beihg sawed. 

Produce Low—Farmers have ali 
been busy husking corn in Washine~ 
toh Co and getting ready for winter. 
Times are very duil and produce is 
selling low, corn 60c p bu, wheat $1, 
and other things in proportion. 

Made Cider—Nov was a dry month 
with fine weather. High winds made 
corn husking unpleasant work. 
Wheat growing finely. Roads ditto. 
Hog cholera raging in old Madison 
Co. Poultry ohly moderately pienti- 
ful this year. Turkeys are 18c p Ib, 
hens 10c p 1b, butter 30c, eggs 32c p 
doz. Potatoes 75c p bu. Great 
quantities of cider made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Panhandle State Farm Notes 


Ww. N. B. 


During the two days’ home-coming 
at Moundsville, W Va, the Marshall 
county agricultural seciety conducted 
a membership campaign, one of the 
features of which was a special booth 
to suggest the werk of the society and 
to serve as headquarters. Every 
member of the society wore a special 
badge. As each néw member was 
secured a new badge was pinned 
upon him. Fifty new members were 
secured in two days. One farmer, 
who gave the society $25 for’ his 
membership fee, said that he woulda 
give that much more every year as 
long as they needed it. 

Farmers of the Lost Creek section 
of Harrison county, Which is noted 
for its blue grass, and which ships 
more cattle than any section of the 
state, has cut its feed bill in haif this 
year. Last year the farmers spent 
more than $200,000 for feed outside 
of the county. The amount was cut 
down to $100,000 this year. The 
former acreage was doubled this year. 
Last year the oi] and gas industry 
caused the farmers to néglect their 
business. Most important of all, the 
farmers claim, was their work this 
year under an agricultural agent. 

A farm women’s ¢lub, organized at 
Washington Bottom in Wood county 
by Mrs R. l.. Buchanan, wife of the 
county agent, started out by adopting 
resolutions barring all gossip at the 
meetings. It was decided that all the 
time at the meetings, which will be 
held once every two weeks, will be 
devoted profitably to discussing prob- 
lems of the home, ete. Bath woman 
at the first meeting was asked to bring 
some recipe or suggestion. One 
woman, prevented from attending, 
called up and gave a choice recipe 
over the telephone. 

According to report, J. P. Thomp- 
son of Parkersburg, E. J. Thompson 
of Clarksburg, and E. S. Searles of 
Charlotte, Mich, will incorporate a 
company with $10,000 capital to es- 
tablish a modern, commercial chicken 
farm, five miles from Clarksburg, 
W Va. The Reynolds farm of about 
80 acres has been leased. Incubators 
will be installed with a hatching ca- 
pacity of 12,000 eggs. It is intended 
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at the outset to purchase 2000 hens 
and 200 cockerels. 

The West Virginia state Gepart- 
ment of schools has sent appeals io 
every county and district superin- 
tendent In the state for night schools. 


The first to heed was George W. 
Jenkins, Kanawha county superin- 
tendent, who issued a cali for at 


least 100 volunteers to start night 
schools. The movement ih West Vir- 
ginia, while expected to ahswer the 
same purpose as the moodnligh: 
schools of Kentucky, will have a 
much broader educational value. it 
is planned to supply advahtages of 
further education to farmers and 
— in the community whe wish to 
earn. 


Great Boasts in —— Work 


Harrison county, W Va, is becominy 
one of the most progressive agri- 
cultural counties in the state. Busi- 
ness men art co-operating. The Con- 
solidation cou! cOmpanhy has. offered 
$25 to"the boy who keeps the neatest 
looking yard at Ziesing for a year. 
Coal district will give to the boy 
raising the best Poland-China hog. 
Prof A. G. Bumgardner of the same 
district will give $30 for the prize- 
winning porker, making $60 fer that 
boy. ai district also announces an 
awerd of $30 for the best pen of 
Piymouth Rock chickens. These 
awards will be made at the agricul- 
tural show next fall. That county 
will have one of the best organiza- 
tions of boys’ and girls’ clubs in the 
State next year. At a recent meeting 
clubs Were organized in each of the 
11 districts. Bach has a leader. This 
was done at a meeting of the count 
agent and school supervisers an 
teachers, whereby plans were made 
for co-operation of teachers in the 
work. 

Reports of the various county 
agents are interesting and shew the 
great progress being made by farmers 
ef the state. In Marion county John 
J. Manley from 21 mutton ewes sold 
28 lambs and clipped from eath ewe 
a fleece worth $2, makine $189 total 
receipts. Agell McCurdy of Cabell 
county. marketed 51 lambs, Which 
brought him almost $400. In Ohio 
county many farmers found muslin 
hayeaps as effective in shedding 
water as canvas. In Braxton county 
a merchant, believing the farmers 
would get better results with grains 
if a drill were used, purchas one 
and is renting it to the farmers at 
a nominal sum. Many lime spreaders 
and silage cutters have been pur- 
chased co-operatively by groups of 
farmers. 

In Harrison county, Arthur Rhodes 
and his son-in-law hada pilot of 
ground that formerly produced ofly 
enough hay to winter 12 head of cat- 
tle. Last year they kept 80 head of 
cattle on the products of this same 
piece of land. The change is due to 
the use of silos and more careful 
Management of the hay crop. A 
large acreage Of soy beans Was grown 
this year, due to efforts of the county 
agents. Other things being equal, 
most of the farm bureaus have found 
it advisable to buy seeds, fertilizers, 
etc, through local dealers, rather than 
trade with the wholesaler. 


Jefferson Co—Some corn to husk 
yet. The yield is good and quality 
fine. Everybody is butchering. Good 


heavy hogs are ecarce, bringing 74c 
locally, turkeys 18c !w. A few heavy 
cattle sold for Sc Jan 1 delivery, corn 
50c, wheat $1.13, eggs 30c, butter 22c 
p Ib. Young horses aré being shipped 
at fair prices.—[J. B. Huyett. 

Paying Experiment—John R. Smith 
of Raleigh Co was determined to find 
out for himself which fertilizers are 
best. He divided an oblong field of 
two acres into two fields. He planted 
corn on both acres. One he fer- 
tilized with 500 Ibs acid phosphate, 
and the other with 350 Ibs fertilizer 
analyzing 2% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 2% potash. The fertilizer on 
the two fields was equal in cost. It 
was $5 an acre. The agid phosphate 
acre produced 47 bus ahd the other 
42. Mr Smith is président of the 
Raleigh Co farm buréau. 

Booming Soy Bears—Following the 
great success of those farmers who 
grew soy beans last yéur there will 
be hew impetus givén to the cultiva- 
tion of this crop next year. It will 
be grown for both seed and hay. On 
13 farms in Randolph Co, where oats 
and soy beans were grown this year, 
the average yield of oats was 36 bus 
p acre, which at We p bu is $18 p 
acre. The avérage yield of soy bean 
hay on the same farms was, 2.9 tons 
p acre, which at $15 p ton makes an 
average return of $45.50 p atte. 

New Farm Manager—M. C. Hine, 
sec-treas of Waddington farm in Ohio 
Co, has been appointed general man- 
ager by Earl W. Oglebay, the owner, 
to succeed C. H. Royce, who resigned. 
Mr Hine for a number of years has 
had chargé of all the business matters 
conhectéed with the farm, and he is 
in every way a practical farm 
manager, 












Tobacco Crop 
and Market 


ee 


New Tobacco Crops Moving 


Dry weather in the cigar leaf to. 
bacco growing sections generally has 
made the delivery of this year’s toe 
pacco crops rather slower than usual. 
in all sections, however, some activity 
js becomil$: manifest and in a few of 
the districts buyers did not wait for 
the wind-up of the curing season be- 
fore making their purchases. 

New York tobacco growers have 
had to wait long for a damp that 
would let them take down this year’s 
crop, and up to the middle of this 
month hardly a pound in the state 
has been packed. New York packers 
have sold practically all their old to- 
baceo of all grades. The tobacco has 
been doing well, but no very accurate 
idea of the quality of the crops can 
be secured until it is stripped and 
sorted. 

Sales in Pa have been consummated 
rapidly during the last few weeks. 
Prebdably over half of the Lancaster 
Co «Trop has already been contracted 
for at an average price of 10c¢ and 3c. 
Big outside dealers have been taking 
ever entire crop at these figures in 
spite of whatever pole-burn there 
mirht be, and in some sections there is 
a good deal of it. This tobacco has 
good color and it burns well, two 
other qualities that are of largest con- 
sequence in the crop. While the leaves 
are a little bit thin for ideal fillers 
there is little else that the growers, will 
admit in the way of criticism. Many 
gtowers are holding for 12c and 3c, 
and some of the local dealers have al- 
ready paid this lest the outsiders se- 
cure the entire crop. 

Tobacco buyers are active in all 
parts of the Wis growing section, and 
any crop that has not been seriously 
affected by hail has been taken up 
at 12 and 3c, or 9c straight. But a 
comparatively small part of the total 
crop, however, will come up to this 
quality. Much the largest part of the 
erop has been moving steadily for 
several weeks on a stemming basis 
of Sc p tb. A small portion of crep 
was taken down for stripping during 
the damp three’ weeks ago, although 
most of the growers have stripped 
some of their crops so that they can 
show buyers what it looks like. 

Practically all of the leaf tobacco 
warehouses handling the burley crop 
in O are now running in full blast, 
with receipts and prices a little bit 
smaller than during the same period 
nu year ago. The tendency seems to be, 
however, for some strengthening, so 
that growers expect heavy leaf crops 
this year to net about the same p Ib 
#s a year ago. The weight, however, 
of this year’s crop will probably aver- 
age little more than 60% of last year. 
The weather early in the month was 
altogether too dry for the handling of 
the crop, but lately moisture has 
helped in taking down a considerable 
amount, 

Tobacco interests in this country have 
been helped by the recent decision of 
the British foreign office to allow to- 
baceo shipment to reach neutral coun- 
tries unmolested. In the past it has 
been exceedingly difficult to get any 
tobacco through te Germany and. us- 
tria. Under the new ruling, however, 
all tobacto exports will be passed to 
neutral countries without reference to 
their ultimate destination. 

A recent government bulletin shows 
that during the 10 years from ’03to °12 
the ‘U S$ supplies 41.7% of the 
world’s exports of tobacco, and in the 
same period 83% of the total world 
crop was grown in this ‘country. The 
iverage annual experts to France for 
this period wei 35,000,000 Ibs, to 
Germany 45,000,0L., to Italy 36,000,000, 
‘nd to the United Kingdom 114,000,000. 

Tobacco experiments are being con- 
iucted in Ireland under heavy govern. 
ment subsidies. The acreage of ‘14 
was 224 and an appropriation of $300,- 
100 has been made for a second 10,- 
year series of tobacco growing experi- 
ments, The variety grown is princi- 
pally pipe tobacco of the broad leaf 
American variety Recent crops in 
ireland have brought the growers lic 
tr lb, with 14c for cigaret variety. 





Large Apple Holdings 

According to the Dec report of the 
International apple shippers‘ assocta- 
tion holdings of barreled apples in the 
T S in storage (cold storage and 
ordinary storage) Dec 1 were 8,539,- 
000 bbls, compared with 8,249,000 bbis 
Dec 1, 1914, an increase of 289,963 
bbls. This actual increase in stocks, 
*S reported by this association, is in 
sharp contrast to feeling early this 
fall when it was believed that crop of 
best apples was short, and in conse- 


quence good prices were paid to 
growers. 

As previously explained in these 
columns, however. this apparently 


large showing is due in part to slower 
movement of barreled apples earlier 
in the season. On basis of total 














actual production of best apples grow- 
ers were justified in securing advance 
in: price over iast year. Speculators 
falfed te-take into account the rela- 


tively large number of fair’ to good, 


apples which were readily taken by 
the public this fall, somewhat to the 
detriment of the higher grades of 
barreled stocks. This condition, it is 
said, has also affected boxed apples, 
which have sold recently relatively 
slower. Although the same associa- 
tion rgports a decrease in holdings 
of boxed apples of 1,719,485 bxs, 
present holdings are reported at 
5,450,673 bxs. It is estimated that 
about 25,000 bbls of apples remain in 
farmers’ cellars, and that 836,000 bbls 
of New York state apples are held in 
common storage. 

Officials from the New York depart- 
ment of agriculture recently began 
somewhat rigid inspection of apples 
offered for sale in New York city 
under recent state apple grading law. 
According to the inspectors some 
confusion exists in the minds of grow- 
ers, as barrels marked grade A were 
found to have more than one variety 
of fruit in them. In some cases bar- 
rels of very fine apples were marked 
ungraded, which could have been 
given a grade B or grade A. 

Apple and pear crops in the Am- 
sterdam district in Hclland are re- 
ported the largest in years by U 8S 
Consul Mahon, who desires the trees 
bore unusually high percentages of 
fruit. Heavy laden branches of trees 
were supported by forked poles, Ac- 
cording to this authority, these fruits 
are being sold on Holland markets 
at less than an American cent p Ib. 

Barreled apples at Chicago on up- 
ward trend, sales larger than at any 
time for recent weeks and market 
conditions increasingly better as holi- 
day buying is evident. Best interest 
shown only in fine flavored, high- 
colored apples. Western boxed ap- 
ples, however, failed to make corre- 
sponding advances; under compara- 
tively large holdings, prices steady to 
easier. 

By a sclf-imposed tax of Ic on all 
apples, Northwest fruit growers pro- 
pose to raise a fund to be used next 
year in market extension and develop- 
ment. Next year’s crop is variously 
estimated at 18,000 to 20,000 cars, and 
growers will unite their efforts 
through a central clearing house to 
secure adequate market outlets for 
such a bumper crop. 

In Yakima Co, Wash, apple experts 
calculate that 5280 additional acres 
are to be added to mature trees of 
the county next year. This should 


result under normal conditions in 
largely increased outlet for this sec- 
tion. 

Hood River arple growers. will 


honor Pres Wilson and his bride, Mrs 
Norman Galt, by presenting them 
with the finest box of apples produced 
in Hood river valley of Oregon. 
Apple exports from Boston and 
other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Dec 4, compared with those of 


the same week in 1914 and 1915, 
figures in bbls, as follows: 
1915 1914 1913 
nisi tistoetses 8,909 31,724 23,904 
gO Sappgegesese: 13,870 19,048 22,729 
i Fe - 36.954 36,783 
ee errr ree - 855 
eeereerreeres 7 19,884 18,225 
St John oridekotd = 3,048 
Philadelphia ........ 2,477 — 
Baltimore .........++ 4, : - 
BIS ocr csvovne 87,195 108,460 104,589 
Season to date ...... 166 1,261,558 1,161,100 
At New York demand for apples 
lighter, market somewhat: weaker 


than recent past but generally healthy. 
Wealthy apples quotable at $1.75@ 
8.50 p bbl, Spitzenberg, Jonathan, 
Snow and Winesap 2@4.50, York Im- 
perial, Twenty-Ounce, Talisman Sweet 


and Greening 2@3.%, King and 
Northern Spy 2@4, Baldwin and 


Hubbardston 2@3.25, Ben Davis and 


Gano 1.50@2.75, western Delicious 
and Spitzenberg 2@2.75 p bx, Jona- 
than, Grimes Golden and Winesap 


1.50@ 2. 





At Columbus, 0. corn 6514c p bu, 
oats 3614¢c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 
28, timothy hay 16, oats straw 7, steers 
T@T4e p Ib, veal calves 7@9c, hogs 
6%c, sheep 6@6%c¢, lambs S@9e, 
eges 36c p doz, fowls 13c p Ib, tur- 
keys 20c¢, ducks 14c, potatoes S5c p bu, 


onions 1@1.25, cabbages TH@S5e p 
100 Ibs, turnivs 50@60c p bu, pea 


beans 4.25, annles 3@3.50 p bbl, Bart- 


lett pears 1.25 p bu, Kieffer pears 
Me 1. 
At Cleveland, O, eges 35c p_ doz, 


chickens 3c _p Ib, forls 10c, rabbits 
$2.75@3 p doz, holly 2.75@38 cs, 
wreathing 4@6c p yd, apples 2.25@3 
p bbl, beets 40@50c p bu, cabbage 
9@10 p ton, carrots 30@40c p bu, 
cauliflower 1.25@1.50 p doz, pea 
beans 3.75@4 p bu, onions 1.25@1.75 
p 100 Ibs, shelled popcorn 4c p Ib, 
white potatoes 95@1 p bu, parsnips 
40@50c p bu, spinach 80@S5c, Hub- 
bard squash 30@40 pn ton, rutabagas 
75@85c pv 100 Ibs, white turninvs %0e 
@1 p 100 lbs, dressed veal 14@ 1c p 
Ib, beets 12%4c, sheep 9@12c. lambs 
W@l1l5e, honey 3.50@3.75 p es, 
dium unwashed wool 30@381ic p 
No 2 yellow corn 72c p bu, No 8 
white oats 43c, middlings 22@25 

ton, bran 22.25, timothy hay 14@18. 


amar), 

















George Curry 


Ex-Governor of New Mexico 
**Tuxedo appeals to me strongly 
on account of its cool, mild, pleas- 


ant flavor. Therein lies its cuper- 
iority to all other tobacces.’’ 


bn 


Tuxedo— 
A Man’s Smoke 


The strong, virile breed of manhood which has 
forced the fortunes and guided the destiny of the 
Great West is splendidly typified in Governor Curry, , 
and his endorsement of Tuxedo stamps it empha- 
tically as a man’s tobacco. 


There is energy and action in Tuxedo. 





















































It’s the 


up-and-doing smoke. It refreshes and perks up your 
system like the rain and the sunshine on growing 





crops. To make your pipe a source of everlasting 


delight, keep it filled with 


“fauxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 





Tuxedo has made pipe-smoking more popular 
than ever before, because it’s the one tobacco abso- 
lutely without a bite. 


All the sting and irritation are taken out of the 
natural leaf by the original “Tuxedo Process.” This 
means that you can smoke Tuxedo steadily all day 
long and never experience the slightest discomfort in 
mouth or throat. There are plenty of imitations, but 
only one Tuxedo. Get the original. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient, glassine wrapped, Famous green tia, with gold 10c 
moistare-proof pouch . 


— lettering, curved to fit pocket 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50¢ and 90c 


| THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


WEATKER BOARDING 


STEEL ss, 


For New Buildings or Bopaleing old ones. 
Easy to put up. jake your buildings fire 
resisting. Write for illustrated booklet 
now. Send measurement of room or build- 
ing for an estimate. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
38 Cherry St., - New York City 

















CEILING 
ROOFING 


HAVAN FARM TRUCKS 

We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as hai for farm as the Auto 


© pe Servet. 
@ can furnish broad tire Stee! Wheels to 
wagon May we not send you our Pree Cataloguct 


































And Your Increased Profits Pay for It 


Put off buying that automobile for another year. 
Get a New Idea Spreader instead: the extra money 
you make out of it will pay for it and a car besides. 

Government figures show that manure profits run 
from $8.00 to $10.00 per animal. Much of this is lost by fork spread- 
ing. This waste amounts to hundreds of dollars a year and can be 
prevented if you use a spreader that does really efficient work. You 
eet such a machine when you select the patented highly improved 
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ng and gets eve 
othe ground. It spreads 
evenly, seven feet wide across three corn 
rows and beyond the wagon tracks. There 
are no gears. Feed instantly changed 3-64- 
12-15-18 loads per acre. w down for easy 
loading. Light draft. Wheels track making 
easy ng in snow. 


Big Book FREE 
“Helping Mother Nature”—tells all profit, 




























Wrias t pert. Worth money 
en 4 
you. Ask your deater or tin on 
NEW IDEA SPREADER co., 
**Spreader Specialists’’ 
186 First St. Coldwater, Ohio 














































































































America was held in New York 
December 5-8. This federation, which 
“was organized in 1909, has made rapid 





strides in the last few years. The 
conference was brimful of inter- 
esting talks, that not only depicted 


the progress which Jewish farmers 
are making, but which looked into the 
‘future and forecasted farming among 
the Jewish folk as a business. In 
connection with the convention, a 
‘large exhibit of fruit and farm prod- 
ucts was arranged. The exhibits were 
largely those of products grown by 
the members themselves, and the boys 
and girls of the farm clubs are to be 
congratulated upon the good 


of the member associations of the 
federation~ reported progress from 
their~ sections. Special attempt was 


made to awaken a love for farming 
among the young folks. It is thought 
that the greatest’ hope lies in the 
second generation of Jewish farmers. 

The Jewish farmers who belong to 


the 56 member organization have 
saved thousands of dollars .through 


their co-operative credit unions, co- 
operative fire insurance company in 
Sullivan and Ulster counties, N Y, and 
co-operative purchasing bureau. Con- 
‘siderable interest centered about co- 
operative credit unions. 
lected by J. W. Pincus, secretary of 
ihe federation, prove the benefits of 
the credit institutions. The 19 
branches in four states have made 
loans totaling $210,292. Every branch 
‘shows a surplus. They have 573 mem- 
bers, and the assets are $3240, with 
$28,681 in loans outstanding. The 
‘federation’s co-operative credit unions 
are modeled after the system used in 
“Germany. 
Various Suggestions Offered 

Among the interesting speakers was 
Alfred Jaretzki, president of the Jew- 
ish agricultural aid society, who sug- 
gested that Jewish farmers co-operate 
to put their own experts in the field, 
that the rudiments of farming might 
be taught to Jews coming from the city 
to the farm. Col Harry Cutler = of 
Providence, R I, dealt directly with 
the immigrant Jewish farmer. He be- 
lieves the immigrants should not be 
permitted to drift into the sweatshops 
or behind the push cart 
the already overcrowded city. On the 


of Jewish interests to solve the prob- 


Figures col- 


3 "Bs: 


work | 
which they are doing. The delegates 
| 





| 


to congest } 


} 
other hand, he suggests a conference | 


lem of placing them upon the farms. 
any other speakers added their quota. 

In the young folks’ section of the 
conference, O. H. Benson, in charge 
of boys’ and girls’ club work for the 
government, reviewed in an illustrated 
lecture the inspiring work that farm 
youths are doing all over the country. 
In co-operation with the Jewish 
agricultural and industrial aid society, 
and-the various state colleges as well 
as other farm interests, meetings and 
demonstrations are being held by the 
loeal associations of the federation. 
In 1915, about 5500 Jewish farmers 
and their friends attended, Dr Cassius 
Way of the Borden company ex- 
plained a reel of moving pictures de- 
picting the way in which Grade A 
milk is produced. 

Much of the success of the confer- 
ence was due to the effort of its secre- 
tary, J. W. Pincus. The officers for 
the coming year are: A. M. Kuntz 
of Iselin, N J, president; I. D. Wolf of 
Centervilie Station, N Y, vice-presi- 
dent: J. W. Pincus of New York, 
seoretary and Dr Paul Abelson of 
New York, treasurer. The ex officio 
consists of Ely Greenblatt of Bots- 


ford, Ct; Samuel Hein of Brooklyn, 
N Y, and Samuel Shindler of Hur- 
leyville, N Y. 





Liming Smutty Grain—The national 
department of agriculture advises that 
under the provisions of the federal 
food and drug act inferior or damaged 
barley which is either mixed, colored, 
powdered, coated or stained by liming 
or otherwise so as to conceal its in- 
feriority or damage, is adulterated. 


| Highland, N 





Aduiterated barley is liable to seizure 


and 
are 


under the food and drugs act, 
shippers of adulterated barley 
liable to criminal prosecution. 


This is | 


the case even if the label or invoice | 


cr bill of lading bears a statement 
showing that the barley has been 
treated or coated with lime or some 
powder other than lime. This opin- 
fon is-rendered by C. L. Alsberg of 
the bureau of chemistry. 





Concrete Laid in Winter—Crum- 
concrete is due in part to freez- 
Nevertheless, concrete engineers 


} 


that concrete can be handled 
during freezing weather with no dam- 
age if proper precautions are used. 
Concrete is apparently injured if 
allowed to freeze before taking the 
final set. This means 12 to 36 hours 
should elapse before such construc- 
tion shall be injured by frost. After 
that length of time freezing delays, 
but does not prevent hardening. 
Freezing may be delayed or pre- 
vented by warming the material be- 
fore mixing and by covering the new 


eream séperator. eream is 
raised in shallow pans,.ordinarly from 
15. to 20% of the: butter fat is er 
recovered in the cream at_all. hen 
deep setting is used, there usually is 
a loss of from 5 to 15% of the fat of 


milk that is not recovered in the 
cream. A cream separator pays if 
one has only a few cows. The but- 


ter fat that would otherwise be lost 
will discharge the bill of cost. 





Sewer Costs—J. W.’s entire farm 
and buildings, worth about $4000, are 






6 
ie 


J. W. should employ an attorney 
look 





t 
after his interests, get Witnesses 
who. will testify that-the property j, 
‘worth all he asks, and make out a 
that will convince the court of 


tlie justice of his elaim. Otherwise 
the town’s keen lawyer might x 
handle the case as to convince the 


court that the property 
half what he asks for it. 

At Cincinnati, O, No. 2 red wheat 
51.0 p bu, No 2 white oats 454. 
No 2 rye 1.01, timothy hay: 15@19.56 
p ton, No 2 white corn 67%c, bran 


is worth only 


’ " retail » i t > ~ 
work so as to retain the heat in the 1°"). taken in the construction of the 20@2i p ton, barley 73 @82c p bu 
concrete. new sewer system for the borough in cggs 32e¢ p doz, fowls 12\%4c p Ib, ducks 
Li eras ; : which he is’ located. He will not 13@144%4c p Ib, turkeys 18@2(¢ 
Save Butter Fat Perfection in accept the price the town offers for spring lambs 5@Sc, yearlings 5@ 7c, 
creaming is possible by the use of his property; so the matter will be re- sheep 2',@ic, veal calves 7T@Q9c, rab. 
centrifugal foree as generated in a ferred to the condemnation court. bits 1.4'@2.50 p doz. 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisoment and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. (Cael: must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must |)ave address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday 
inaertion in issue of the following week 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RE? * will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be Inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 


to guarantee 
Adver- 
“TO 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACE-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv ag noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


.SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








POULTRY 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





POULTRY PAPER—+44-124 page periodical, up to 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. FP. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


AYRSHIRE BULL, 
beauty. Cows and 
Rarnerville, N Y 





five months. Royally bred; 
heifers. ARTHUR RYDER, 





HOLSTEIN 
pigs, short nose kind. Cheap. DAV 
Valleys, Pa. 


BULL CALVES, 40 Ib backing; OI C 
IS BROS, Seven 





R C Brown 


0 I C’'S—Choice spring and fall pigs. 
Basil, O. 


Leghorn cockerels. SAMUEL HENSEL, 





PULLETS OR COCKERELS, $1 to $2 each. But 
tercups, Anconas, Campines, Leghorns. Reds, Rocks 
Minorcas. 10 incubators. for sale. Baby chicks for 
apring delivery. Order now. EMPIRE POULTRY 
FARM, Seward, N 








PURE BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 








AYRSHIRE farmers’ 


H. WILSON, 


S—Best of 
SAMPSON, 


REGISTERED 
prices. JAMES 


BERKSHIR 
able. L. W. 


COWS at 
Ringoes, N J. 








breeding. 


Prices reason- 
Claysville, Pa 








BERKSHIRES, 4 months, $10. W. LOTHERS, 


Perulack. Pa. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUML’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser, They ure shipped subject to trial in 
the huyer’s stable. They are right. Send for bookict 
WATLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





‘OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
to farmers—Men and women. $65 to 
vacations; pleasant work; steady 
sure; comnmicn education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for free list of positions now obtainable, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N y. 


open 
_ $150 month; 
employment; pay 





GET A SURE JOB. with big pay, steady work, 
short hours, regular vacations, rapid advance. 
Thousands of positions open with Uncle Sam. I will 
prepare you in a few weeks at small cost. Write 
immediately for big free Kook D U 822, with special 
offer. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





ABLE-BODIED MEN WANTED to 
railway train service. Positions pay $75 to $15¢ 
month. Standard.roads. No experience necessary, 
Transportation arranged for. RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
Dept 22. Indianapolis, Ind. 


prepare for 





LEARN AUTO DRIVING and repairing. Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept E805, Rochester, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





WANTED—By agricultural graduate, position ag 
farm manager or herdsman, Married, no children, 


Best of references. W. J. DAVIS, Constable, N Y 








AGENTS 
AGENTS—$60 a week. Travel by automobile and 
introduce 300 candle power coal oil lantern. We fur- 


Write for particulars. THOMAS CO, 85% 


Dayton, 0O. 


nish auto. 
North 8t, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, Australia, offers 
special inducements. Government land, water, rail- 
Ways; free schools; 31% years to pay for farms 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, fruit, etc. 
Climate like California; ample markets; reduced 

settlers. Free particulars from 


passages for approved 
F. T. A. FRIC . Government Representative from 
Victoria, 687 Market 


St, San Francisco, Cal. Box 71. 









































VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, $15 an acre 





and up; easy payments. Mild climate; fertile soil; 
ideal for fruit, stock, or general farming; on rail- 
road, with big markets nearby. Write for list,. maps, 
etc. F. LA, BAUME, Agrl Agt N & W Ry, 346 
N & W Bidg, Roanoke, Va. 

_FINE DAIRY FARM—256 acres. Splendid loca- 
tion; néw, modern, three story basement barn, cost 
$10,500; new silo; plenty timber; fine supply of 
water; F and telephone; insurance $9500. 
Price $11,000, easy terms. Letters to BARTCH & 


HOFFMAN, Lisle, N 








and White Wyandottes Satisfaction guarantecd 
Stamp. IRVING A. WHEELER, R F PD 2, Maple- HAMPSHIRE SWINE. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, 
wood Farm, Massena, y "a. 

BARRED ROCK, Single Comb White Leghorn, | DOGS AND FERRETS 
White Orpingtons, pullets and _  cockerels April — 
hatched, $1 each. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cam | COLLIE—Pedigreed female puppy, sable and white. 
bridge. Md | Bargain, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

APRIL BARRON YOUNG strain Leghorn pullets, | FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
$1. Registered Welsh and Shetland ponies for sale DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, O. 
or exchange. Collies ALTAVISTA FARM, Darling- | - P 
ton, Md. j FERRETS FOR SALE. Price list free. CARL 
- WEBBER, Wellington, 0. 

LARGE TOULOUSB GEESE, Single Comb White - EO > TAP I KENN > 
Leghorns, White Guineas Rest quality. Low prices | aaa NAPOLEON KENNELS, Somers, 
Circular. PURSEL PFOUTS, Bucyrus, O } 

THOROUGHBRED Bourbon Red turkeys for. sale SEEDS 
Toms, $5; hens, $4; Buttercup cockerels, $1.50 cach _—__ 

RUSSELL J. BRADLEY. Mercersburg. Pa CLOVER SEED—Purity and germination absolutely 
guaranteed. Freight prepaid. Samples free. GLICK 

TURKBYS—Bronze. Bourbon Red, Narragansett. | SEED FARMS. Smoketown, 

Black, white, slate Muscory ducks Chickens 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0: MISCELLANEOUS 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS: white crested AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WANTS TO SERVE 
black Polish chickens; Buff Cochin chickens. | YoU by telling you where to get things you want, but 
CHAS THIELE, Mardela, Md don t know where to find. So American Agriculturist's 

ae Bureau will answer by mail.* free of oust. 

: “3 ouiiaiads i subscribers’ inquiries concerning anything they wish 
ington and Rhode. tel nd ar coda. $1550" a to buy. You should first carefully scan its’ adver- 
y OT OTHERS poles eet Pa ip: Pat a | tising columns in the current and previous numbers; 

ibe =e diate then, if you cannot find a description of what you 

want to buy, or don’t find the address, write Ameri- 

BOURBON RED Mammoth Bronze toms; Rose} can Agriculturist’s Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave, 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. SPROWLS & New ‘York City, telling. your needs and_ inclosing 
SLEMMONS, Claysville, Pa stamp for reply. Describe fully just what you want 

to buy, so -wel understand what you need. We 

CHOICE ROSE COMB Rhode Island Red cock- | Will reply by personal letter, advising you where to 
erels and pullets reasonable. FRANK HORNING, { 8&t the article. If you see anything advertised in 

, any other paper—which doesn’t guarantee the relia- 


Clifton Springs, NY 





Specialist for 
BROWN, 


STOCK PRINTING 
Ty we A... 


POULTRY AND 
thirty years. Best cuts 
Whitney Point, N Y. 





Young and old stock. A. 





Rose Comb Red 
stock L 


cockerelg 
MILLER, 


LIGHT BRAHMA and 
and  pullets. Thoroughbred 
ry 





Barred Rock 
Belle Ver- 


BIG TYPE Poland China July pigs; 
cockerels. Extra quality. JOS SMITH, 
non, Pa. 





GOLDEN AND 
Prices reasonable 
ville, . 


SILVER 


Wyandotte cockerels. 
Write J 10 / 


AK, Spencer- 





THOROUGHBRED 
cockerels. IRVING C 


ROSE COMB Brown 


f Leghorn 
HAWKINS, TY 


Sprakers, N Y 





PURE BRED Toulouse geese. $4 to §$7_ each. 


MORITZ, Rahway, N fF. 





OAGAN’S GIANT TURKEYS—tLarge 
show stack... 8S. B, OGAN, Cumberland 


FARMERS! Don’t forget to order turkeys carly 
ARTHUR GILSON. Madrid Springs, NY. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. 
ENCE ©. ROBINSON, Worcester, N Y 


PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS. MRS JOHN 
M. BROOKMAN, Fort Plain, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS—Larzest 
F. B. GARNSEY, Clayton, N Y. 


BEAUTIFUL Silver Grey Dorkins. 
WILCOX, Eariville, N Y. 


EXTRA FINE Mammoth Bronze 
MAHONEY, Moira, N Y. 


utility and 
0. 








CLAR- 








in United States. 





CHARLIE H. 





turkeys. J. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Stamp. W. M. 
AMES, DeRuyter, N Y, 





bility of its advertisers as does American Agri- 
culturist—send ‘it to us on a sheet of paper. and 
write thereon the name and date of the journal in 
which it appeared and what information you tlesire. 
American Agriculturist has no merchandise to sell. 
but will gladly tell: you where to get whatever vou 
want. If you want. our help just inclose a two cert 
stamp and tell us what you want to buy. ORANGE 
JUDD SERVICE RUREAU, American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


WE PAY TOP MARKET PRICES for beef and 
horse hides, calfskins, pelts and furs. Country con- 
signments, large or small. solicited. Freight paid on 
100 pounds or over. Write for prices and tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE AND LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 
ashes. Best fertilizer. GEO 
borough, Ontario. 


LADDE 
ARTHUR FERRIS, Interlaken, -N 








ASHES. _ Incinerator 
STEVENS, 





Peter-. 





ERS OF ALL KINDS at Spteryating prices. | 


THE UNDERSIGNED has for sale the 155 acre 
A. 8. Chase farm, one mile from Grange hall. Good 
dwellings and buildings up to date; silo; running 
water; large orchard and plenty of timber. Number tl 
farm. Phone 288F12N. JOB DOTY, Melrose, 
Rensselaer County, N Y. 


51 ACRE FARM—Lots of fruit; large house, barn, 
wagon house, poultry house, etc. Wish to sell before 
Christmas. Apply to E. A. GUMBLE, Paupack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—My farm of 96 acres, with stock, 
tools and crops. In good location, near Flycreek. 
E. G. FOSTER, owner, Flycreek, N Y. 


FOR SALE—One of the best 
County. Write for particulars. 
Waterloo, N Y¥ 


A Good Market 


is one that is easily reached and where the expense 
of selling your goods is reasonable and doesn’t cat 
up all your profit. Isn’t that about your idea? Now 
listen to this. Did you ever think what a splendid 
market the American Agriculturist offers you through 











farms in_ Seneca 
ALICE ORLAND, 





the Farmers’ Exchange’ If you have extra stock of 
any kind that you’d like to get rid of, here are 
625,000 readers who can be easily 


Reached at Low Cost 


for it only takes 6 cents a word to carry your siory 
to them. Among that number there’s a big chance 
that someone will get in touch with you and then it’s 
a question of. price and terms. 

It’s very probable you'll get letters from a good 
many people and we know of plenty of cases where 
our subscribers sold their stock in short order. 


Think. it over seriously—then mail your adv with 
remittance at 6 cents a word to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 





= 
Tv ; 2 i 


Orange Judd Co., New York 


Ohio 


Beat All Other Papers for Sales 


L Replying to your request I can say that the smal! advertisement 
carried in your Farmers’ Exchange Columns of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST brought me more sales than any other paper used last year. 


Thanking you for past favors, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


[Signed] WILLIAM C. FOOTE. 
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TU LEE 


How Best to 


Market Crops 





hecennnnsinninentinitnintmmcsmnemepamebeeimpemmnneiceill 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





7— Wheat— 


Cash or p~--Com--~. —--Oate---, 
met 
1915 1014 1015 1914 1915 1914 
2 1.17 71 62 .42 4845 
1.25 81 242 46 53 
86 75 47% .55 
1.15 72 61 -40 - 
1.17 
11 





-73 — —_ 








Wheat has been at the forefront in 
farm produce markets the last week 
or 10 days, commanding sharply 
higher prices, even though top not 
well maintained. In general, Europe 
has continued hungry for breadstuffs, 
and the U 8 is better equipped with 
exportable surplus than any other 
country. In particular, the com- 
mandeering of wheat by the Canadian 
government, fully described in these 
columns last week, served to mate- 
rially increase the demand, even at a 
good scale of prices. 

Naturally, a large part of the latest 
crop of wheat has left first hands, Yet 
many farmers have been able to take 
advantage of the price upturn in late 
Nov and early Dec. Many tradérs be- 
Heved that European governments are 
participating in the buying of wheat 
for future delivery, and this had its 
effect. Ocean freights, high every- 
where, were almost prohibitive against 
the wheat movement from Argentina. 

Looking toward the immediate 
future, the probable surplus of wheat 
from Argentina and Australia is to be 
reckoned with. It is believed this 
will make a fairly good total. 
At Chicago, after touching $1.215% p 
bu, Dec wheat sold off to 1.14, thence 
recovering in part with May 1c pre- 
mium. At Baltimore, Dec 1.22, and 
at Toledo 1.21. New York contracts 
for Dec delivery sold this week as 
high as 1.22%. 

After selling at the highest prices 
on the crop, corn receded a little, yet 
values maintain an‘excellent showing. 


Corn for Dec delivery sold up at 
Chicago to 69%c p_ bu, thence off 
around 67c, with liberal trading in 
cash lots on the basis of 67@68c p 
bu for new No 3. At lower levels 
established, the demand improved, 
particularly as English advices were 
somewhat bullish. Actual exports 


were only moderate and sales for for- 
ward delivery somewhat restricted. 
At Baltimore, standard grade was 
quotable at 73 @74c, and at New York 
No 2 yellow corn SOc. 

The oats market responded indiffer- 
ently to advances elsewhere, probably 
due as much as any one thing to the 
realization of a splendid crop now 
moving rapidly from first hands, Cash 
demand was generous on local and 
eastern account, but export business 
somewhat restricted. Standard oats in 
store were quotable around 41% @ 42c 
p bu in the west and as high as 45 
@46c for white oats at the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Rye offerings were rather small and 
while demand was slack, prices moved 
up 1c to the basis of 97@98c p bu. 

Barley was in good demand and 
steady to firm all along the line, 
Choice bright malting grades at Chi- 
cago sold up to 7T0@ ‘Sc p bu. 

Grass seeds were better supported, 
clover at one time 25c higher on the 
basis of $21 p 100 lbs; timothy wanted 
at 15@25c advance, prime selling at 
Chicago at 8@8.25 p 100 lbs, Jan de- 
livery quotable at &.50 





The Onion Movement 


Onion operators and dealers claim 
large shrinkages in present holdings in 
storage, alleging that common onions 
had lost 15 to 20%. This is taken to 
indicate that while movement of on- 
ions has latterly been slow, present 
total holdings are less than normal 
this. year,. Unusual amount of rehan- 
dling is necessary this year on account 
of irregular quality of onions when 
placed in storage. Onion holders gen- 
erally are very firm in their prices. 

According to the Canadian trade 
commission the United Kingdom im- 
ports annually more than $6,000,000 
Worth of onions, some of which are 
large quantities of smali onions used 
by picklers, as English pickle manu- 
facturers desire onions from 1 to 2 
inches in diameter, unpeeled, in boxes 
containing 100 Ibs. According to this 
commission British imports of onions 
during the year 1914-5 totaled $7,403,- 

5, of which Spain supplied $4,627,- 

| Bgypt $1,049,160, Netherlands 





$972,110, France $105,000, Portugal 
$381,995, United States $83.205. 

Firmness in onion situation brought 
advances at Chicago, market strong 
at $1.75@1.85 p 100 Ibs for red and 
yellow onions to shippers at Ill and 
Wis points. Under active inquiry, 
onion holders firm in their views. 
Considerable shrinkage reported in 
most holdings. 

At New York, onions in fair de- 
mand and firm for fcy lots. White 
onions quotable at $1.50@3 p bskt, 
yellow 60c@$1.25, red Tic @$1.25, 
state and western yellow 1@2.20 p 
bag, red 1@2.10, Orange Co yellow 
1@1.50, red 1@1.50, Ct valley yellow 
1.50@2.15, Bermuda 3@3.50 p cra. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise quotations in el) instances 
ate wholesale, They to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from stote, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
emaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually seo ail prices to actual 
consumers may be 80 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 
At New York, freer movement of 
state marrow beans, prices lower, in- 





creasing pressure to sell in all lines, 
Choice marrow beans quotable at 
$8.10@ 8.15 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 


7.75@8, medium 6.80@6.90, pea 6.75 
@6.80, red kidney S.S5@8.90, white 
kidney 10.40@10.50, Imperials 9.15@ 
¥.25, yellow eye 6.10@6.20, black 8.25 
@8.50, Scotch peas 5.10@5.15. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, relatively light re- 

ceipts of dressed calves, market quiet, 


country dressed pork slow. Choice 
country dressed calves quotable at 
15@15%c p Ib, prime 14144@14%c, 
fair to good 131.@14c, hothouse 


lambs $9@10 p carcass, light roasting 
pigs 14@15c p Ib. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, market quiet and un- 
changed, holders generally steady to 
firm Fancy old evaporated apples 
quotable at 8% @9%c p lb, choice 7% 
@8c, fcy new evaporated apples 10@ 
101g¢, choice 8@8%c, prime 7@7%4e, 
sun-dried quarters 51!1,@6%, evap- 
orated black raspberries 25c, huckle- 
berries 11@12c, cherries lic. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, Kieffer pears $1.0@3 
p bbl, Catawba grapes {@i2c p 4-lb 
bskt, Black in trays $45@55 p ton, 
Catawba 50@40, late Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7.50@10 p bbl, early Black 
7@8, Jersey Howe 7 @7.5U, early Black 
6.50@ 7.75, Long Island 8§@10. 





Galloway made his reputation on high quality farm implements Every Gallo- 
Way engine, separator or -—te Lt sold from Gan te a dozen more in its 
ty oe and this has been the cause of the growth of the wonderful 
Galloway business which keeps the Great Galloway Chain of Factories running 
at full poces from one year's end to the other, 

Prices have been steadily lowered because of the wouaderful volume of business 
that honest goods has created. he very finest material, the best ski 
are. “pee a. improved oan all parts standardized 
rue © theusandth part of an inch—these are a few of the 
reasons for the high quality bullt into Galloway goods. 


Galloway Engines Mean Horse Power 
That is Horse Power 


Just look at this line of Galloway engines—every size 
and style fom 1% h. p. Air Cooled **Chore Boy” 
16 h. p. Portable Hea vy Duty rigs that tackle 
the heaviest, hardest, toughest jobs. Their im- 
. few parts, simplicity and finish 
cannot be improved. hey are heavy weight. 
large long stroke, low speeded, heavy 
duty efidines that could not be built better it 
























































we twice as much as the new Low 1916 Prices. 
Don’t he fooled into buying small bore, short stroke, 
@ short time to pull loads which their manufacturers claim they will handle. 
My New Model 1916 Easy Running 
Is now being turned out of our Cream Separator Fac- 
tories. If you know all there is to know about buildin 
cream se; 4 
a better machine—would hot not run any easier nor skim any closer 
and could not be buil*,of better material, wear longer, nor would it be more 
wer price than my 1916 figure. aratot has not been built down to 
& price, but built up to a high standard and sold to you at one small factory 
profit based 
5 
Galloway’s New No. 8 Low 
Down Manure Spreader--- 
er 
Lichter rake; built on heavy channel steel frame, trussed like a steel bridge. 
Sound, honest quality built into Galloway spreaders. Thet'’s why they've 
eee Sp cow ny Only 42 inches high at center of box. 
tom. Any Galloway spreader will pay for itself in handling 100 loads. 
“ements f : ” uy until you e seen and rea 
re, Sp ter ovary hire on chowd? Br Koy der and An 4 
a WM. 






high speeded engines that rack themselves to pieces in 
required 
Sanitary Cream Separator 50 
— 
ators and had one made to your order, it woul —_ 
not be 
my sanitary. If you built as Tor a machine you could not sell it at a 
is sq 
on tremendous quantity. & 
draft than ever. Eleven special! patented features: all steel gears; AND uP 
the country by storm. 
Beater drives from both rear wheels, Solid bot- 
new 4-color 160-page catalog describing these eninge. separators and other 
nav 
from Kansas City, Chic Minneapolis, Counc Wiute or Waterio 


GALLOWAY C0,, 347 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 











venience, and its effectiveness for small game 
and target shooting, you should buy 


Maclin 


-22 CALIBRE 
i~™, Repeating Rifle 
: Model 20, as illustrated, 24. 


inch octagon barrel, 15 or 
25 shots, $12.50. 


Model 29, 23-inch 
round barrel, 







The Marlin .22 

. ,Pump-action repeater has simple, 
_ quick mechanism and ctons. safety con- 

° as » Visible o a 

takes down easily. You look th 

barrel —it cleans from Senta. aeeatees 
ite Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes against 
injury from defective cartridges, from shells, powder and 
gases. The Side Ejection throws shells away to the side— 

































Eges never up across your line of sight. 15 shots, 
At New York, good clearance of fondiee all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges, includ- , 
all desirable qualities fresh gathered ing the hollow-point hunting cartridges. Accurate to 200 yards. A perfect 
: > 34 wet > gun for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, etc. 
eggs, generally firm market, Strictly 7 ° 
high grade stock in shortage, recent Darlin .22 repeaters also made in hammerless and lever-action models. 
accumulation of medium grade eggs Fhe Tarlin Firearms ©. Send 3c postage for let 
slarply reduced, storage eggs find- 119 Willow St. N ’ alog of all in repest- 
ing sood outlet Extra fine’ fresh . ew Haven, Conn. ing rifles shotguns. 











Send Today For Your 
Farm Record Book FREE 








and Learn About the Dairy 





































































































Feed that Puts Dollarsin Your Pocket 


| farmer and dairyman oughtto have a copy of the Clover Leaf Farm Record 
Book. It enables you to keep an accurate record of your income and expenses and 
know just where you stand—whether you have made or lost money, and how much. 
It contains special pages for recording breeding dates, milk and feeding records of 
your cows, field and orchard records, etc. In fact, it is a complete blank book that you 
wouldn't part with for dollars after you have used it. We have a copy of this valuable little 
book all ready to send you free, upon receipt of your request. In addition to sending you 
this book, free, we want to tell you all about 


CLOVER LEAF DAIRY FEED 


the feed that successful dairy farmers use to cut down costs and build up profits. When 
you find out what Clover Leaf Dairy Feed will actually accomplish for you, you will thank 
us for directing your attention to it. 


Just write us a postal—say “Please send me a Clover Leaf Farm Record Book, free; 


also tell me about Clover Leaf Dairy Feed. I usually 
ER L buy mill feeds from (Dealer's name)."’ Write today. We 
cVO . a E4 ge 
; ee 
o 
























Ask Your Dealer for Clover L caf 

Dairy Feed; alse"Clover Leaf Call 
Meal and Clover Leaf and Peerless 
Horse Feeds —the 











have but a limited number of these free books and we 
want you to be sure and get one. 


CLOVER LEAF MILLING CO. 


212 Cloverdale Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 













































































































































short cut cauliflower $2@5.50 p St 






By long cut $.50@2.50, beets -$1.25@ 
“24 De, p 1 behs, wax beans $1@3.75 p 
white hennery, fcy 30@ ski, cucumbers $2@3, lima_ beans 
nary to good 3S@48c, brown ¥#3@4 p-cra, Md lettuce $1@1.25 p 





bskt, Va 85c@$1, oyster plant $3@5 
p 100. bchs,- parsley $1.50@1.75 p -cra, 
parsnips $1.25@1.50 p bbl; pumpkins 
$1@1.50, Hubbard. squash $1@1.75, 
marrow $2@2.25, rutabagas $1@1.50, 
water cress: $1@ 1.50. 
Wool 
Wool market has shown. a con- 
tinuation of upward trend of prices, 
volume of business large. Domestic 
wools met with better demand than 
foreign wools as stocks of latter are 
increasingly smaller and prices high, 
although large quantities of foreign 
wools purchased by Americans on re- 
cent London sales and exported un- 
der license from British government 
are now under way. Prices in Lon- 
don on good wools are appreciably 


25 





refrigerator 






, 0 
hennery' t0@44c, 
 @28e. ee 


"At Chicago, egg market very firm, 

both for stfrictly-fresh eggs. and re- 

_ frigerator stock. . New laid eggs taken 
“up readily -to° supply local wants and 

~ shipping“ orders. Really ‘fine fresh 

° eggs recéived from “Tenn, Ky and 
southern Mo command premium. 
Fresh firsts quotable at 29@30%c p 
doz, ordinary firsts 28@28l4c, mis- 
cellaneous 24@2Uc, refrigerator eggs 
22 @ 23c. 

Gasoline 


The further substantial advance in 
the price of gasoline is of keen inter- 
est to untold numbers of farmers 
owning and operating automobiles 


and gasoline engines. The wholesale higher, this advance on all grades 
price went up another cent last week. and qualities. 
The schedule on tank wagon basis Great Britain is shutting down 


still further on exports on account of 
the larger military needs of its allies. 
Permits to export wool have © been 
tranted less frequently of late. Re- 
cent transactions in domestic fleeces 
ilnclude 550 bales of fine lambs’ wool 
from Ore, 200 bags of fine scoured 
wools at 67%c p lb, 300,000 lbs of 
graded and original wools from Wyo, 
Mont, Ida and Utah at 22@33c in the 
grease to cost 65@7ic scoured. One 
large lot of Tex wool was purchased 
on 654 69c basis. 


includes the price in N J 19c, Ct 20c, 
other N E 21c, Ohio lic, Md 19c. 
Maple Sugar 

At New York, maple sugar quotable 
at 15@16c p Ib, or 95c@$1.05 p gal. 
KRIT 

Money 

Interest rates at the 12 federal re- 
serve banks continue low and quite 
uniform throughout the country. On 
notes of 30 to 60 days the rate is 4% 
everywhere, That wate prevails on 
notes up to ™ days, with the excep- 
tion of Cleveland, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and San Francisco, where it is 
444%. Bar silver is higher at 56c 
p oz. 





Movement of Storage Eggs 

Unusually large quantities of eggs 
and butter were placed .in cold stor- 
age the past season. This movement 
due in part to speculative interest in 
eggs and also to unusually large pro- 
duction of butter during the fall 
months as result of abundant pas- 


Nuts 


At New York, hickory nuts in light 
supply and steady, black walnuts and 
butternuts scarce. Hickory nuts quot- 


able at $1.25@2 p bu, bull nuts 15¢ @ tures. In the case of butter, this in- 
$1. walnuts 75c@1, Va peanuts 6144@ creased production was accompanied 
6%c p Ib. by better consumptive requirement, 
Sugar and while the increase in butter on 

Prices on refined sugar continue hand in storage on Dec against 
high. Porto Rico is facing a labor same date last year was 18,659,605 
Ibs, yet this did not indicate heavy 


shortage to handle the largest sugar 


crop in the history of the island. An overloading of market because of bet- 


eight-hour day is demanded and the ter than normal outlet for storage 
wage rate of $1 for all agricultural butter. : 
laborers, this an advance from going The accompanying table shows 


holdings of eggs in storage at 45 prin- 
cipal American warehouses for cach 
month beginning Apr 1, and presents 
an interesting comparative statement 
of seasonable accumulation and move- 
ment of eggs. From Apr 1 to May 1 
more than 1,500,000 cases of 30 dozen 
eggs each were put in storage, and 
the same number between May 1 and 


wages of 70 to 80c. Some time ago 
the general rate of wage was as low 
as 50c p day for field laborers. 
Estimating the production of sugar 
beets in the U § in 1915 at 6,462,000 
tons (a little over 10 tons to the acre) 
the dept of agri places the production 
of beet sugar at 866,000 tons. This is 
about a fifth the annual sugar con- 


sumption of the country; during the June 1. Some aditional stock was 
past five years the average per moved from country storage points 
capita: was lbs. into principal warehouses during 
Potatoes June and July, bringing the high point 

uri f 
At Ft Fairfield, Me, increased move- OM hand about Aug 1. During Aug 
about 4% of storage eggs were with- 
ment of potatoes noted recently, Grawn, during Sept 11%, Oct 14%, 
prices to growers range from $1.70@ Nov 25%. This means that after the 


1.85 p bag. Potatoes made good ad- 
vance in prices at Chicago, where, for 
the first time this season, best Minn 
and Wis white potatoes sold in car- 
lots on track at 72@75c p bu, prices 
ranging down to 60c for poorly as- 
sorted cars. Under lighter receipts 


middle of Jan, 1916, storage eggs 
should be practically exhausted, and 
consumers must depend upon fresh 
stock. 

EGGS IN COLD STORAGE IN 1915 


[Round thousands of cases, 30 doz each] 


trading is of healthy character, all of- Apr 1 230 Sept 1 3,808 

ferings closely cleared. Good demand way j 1,616 Oct 1 3.372 

is noted at Chicago for reshipment of jyne 1 3114 Nov 1 2,025 

potatoes to near by centers. Pota- July 1 3.751 Dec 1 1,848 

toes are generally of better quality, Aug 1 3, 

as greater proportion of the frosted a : 
In Pa the storage limit, according 


and blighted stock is now out of the 
way. 

Potato crop here light, farmers still 
holding for higher prices, average 
price 70c p bu.—[P. R., Wellsville, 
N.Y. 


to law, is eight months. Eggs stored 
on Apr 15 must be out before Dec 15. 
This fact practically compels com- 
plete movement of storage eggs by 
the middle of Jan. 





At New. York, potatoes steady, de- 
mand normal, good potatoes in light 
receipts and held firmly, Bermuda 
im light demand and weak. Bermuda 
potaioces quotable at $6.50@7 p bbl, 
Me in bulk 2.75@2.90 p 180 lbs or 
2.65 @2.75  p 168-lb bag, state pota- 
toes in bulk 2.75@2.85 p 180 lbs, Mich 
2.50 @2.75, Long Island 3@3.25, Jer- 
sey 2.25@2.60, Va and Md 2.25@2.50, 
southern sweet 1.25@2 p bbl, Jersey 
1.75 @ 2.50. 


Shipping Apples at Owner's Risk 

With another season at hand for 
exporting winter apples to Europe, it 
is not amiss to recall some of the req- 
uisites in handling for satisfactory 
results. Investigation was made by 
this magazine last spring among ex- 
ports houses, and it appears they re- 
fuse to hold themselves responsible 
for frost damage just prior to or at 
time of loading into ocean vessels. 
Orchardists who wish to ship to the 
foreign markets through any of the 
various well established apple export 
commission houses, must see to it that 
the fruit is protected against frost 
during process of loading at country 


Poultry 


At New York, trading normal, mar- 
ket fairly firm under good consump- 
tive demand and some speculative in- 
terest. Fresh killed Md and Del tur- 
kys quotable at 28@284c p Ib, state 


and Pa 23 @ 25c western dry : 
rn 09 a OF ° : 4 Station, transporting -to dock and 
picked 22@23c, QO and Mich scalded loading into vessel’s hold. Thencefor- 


22@28e, Ky and Tenn dry-picked 20 
@21ic, Tex 20@21c, western dry-pick- 
ed chicekns 27@27%c, Phila and L I 


ward there is no danger from frost. 
In fact, most of the up-to-date steam- 
ships handling apples are now 


28@30c, Va 23c, western fowls dry- - 
packed 171%4@18c, in barrels 16@ equipped with cold storage chambers, 
1614c, southwestern and southern 15@ Where the fruit is held very close to 
15igc, O and Mich scalded 15\%c, old the desirable temperature point. 
roosters 13@13%4c, Wis ducks 17c, ,, 4PPle export houses with connec- 
geese 16@17c. tions in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
" Hamburg, ete, are a unit in urging 
Vegetables all possible care in safeguarding fruit 
At New York, . cabbage steady, while at dock. Yet they point out 
cauliflower in good demand, cucum- that the damage usually occurs be- 


fore the apples reach the seaboard, 
sometimes when delivering to cars at 
country loading stations, more often 
en route. They add that it is not al- 
ways an easy matter to protect apples 
even in refrigerator cars, “The mere 
act of putting in stoves would avail 
little,” said a prominent Boston ex- 
porter, “the cars being so tight that 


bers in light supply, celery firm and 
higher. Danish seed cabbage quot- 
able at $86010 p ton, white 75c@$1 p 
pbl, domestic 5@7 ton, red $25@ 
38, celery cabbage Pc @ $1.25 p cra, 
Jersey escarole $1@1.25 p bskt, gar- 
lie 14@1Tc p Ih, horse-radish $4@5 
_p 100 Vhs, Va kale 50@60c p bbl, Jer- 
sey chicory $1 p bskt, Long Island 








| 


| 
| 
| 





} 


the oxygen in the air would soon di- 
minish the effectiveness ofthe stoves.” 

season many thousands of dol- 
simply 
through damage by frost,.while apples 
so-called refrigérator ~- cars 
en route from loading stations to port 
of shipment. Great care should there- 
fore be exercised in moving this per- 
ishable produce from interior points 
Some- 
times apples arriving by rail freight 
at Boston, New York or other termi- 
nal are frosted through arriving at 
night, and inability of those to whom 


lars were undoubtedly -Jest; 


were in 


when temperatures are low. 


American Agricultur:st 
‘temporarily shut out from the st 
er tong enough to become frozen 
‘ontracts with tramsportion com. 
panies: are so worded ‘that it is ex. 
ceedingly difficult to collect from 
them for frost damage, unless pa)- 
pable neglect is proved. It would ap- 
pear a wrong is committed somew here 
in obligating the apple grower ;, 
stand all risk and all losses, es 
when he may be in no way respon. 
sible for these. Only under 
reasonable arrangement 
losses to producers can the latter ph, 
expected to engage largely in the ex 


eam-~ 





consigned getting the fruit before port business. 
touched by frost. Sometimes apples 
“Ive unloaded at the wharf and the Mention A A When You Write 














300 Water Street 


————. 


Sensible Gifts for 
Sensibie Workers 


What will please dad or brother or one 
of the hands more than a pair of warm 
“Ball-Band” Coon Tail Knit Boots? A 
new pair of “Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics 

always welcome. “Ball-Band” Arctics 
for men, women and children are lined 
with warm wool, dry and comfortable, 








Rubber Footwear 
Look for the Red Ball so you will be sure you 


” 


are getting “Ball-Band.”” It has the lowest cost 
per days wear of any rubber footwear. 


“Ball-Band” boots are vacuum cured. During 
the vulcanizing this process causes a tremen- 
dous pressure on the fabric and rubber and 
makes the boot one solid piece. 

Write for Free Booklet 
showing all sorts of different kinds of dry, well. 
Sting. | gusty footwear. Select presents from 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. co. 
Mishawaka, ind. 


** The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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I WEAR 


BROWN’S 
Beach 


Jacket 


It keeps me warm 
as toast in the cold- 
est weather; is 
warmer than a good 
sweater, wears 
longer, costs less, 
and won't stretch or 
shrink. Its warm 
wool lining and knit ~ 
exterior keep out cold and wind; it fite snugly, but 
doesn’t bind. Made of the best material; its seams 
won't rip, and it won't ravel. Will stand hard 
usage and is the ideal garment for all outdoor 
men who don’t want to wear an overcoat. 

Jacket without collar costs $3.50; jacket with 
collar, $3.75; vest $2.00. Will mail on receipt of 
psice if your dealer haen’t it. 

If you wear my jacket I would like to know 
what you think of it. Write me. Send for 
Catalog No. 11. 

WM. W. BROWN 


395 Chandler Street Worcester, Mass. 
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MENDING 


The . 


fast seller for AGENTS. Big profits. Sample 5 
STEWART-SKINNER CO., 13 Hermon St., Worcester, M 








Mix Cars 


Feed Wholesale—Save Money 322 


NEVERIP STITCHER 





06 
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BARTLETT CO., Jackson, Mich. 








I Want 
To Know 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You 


where to get things you want, but 
don’t know where to find, Orange Judd 
American A griculturist’s Service Bureau 
will answer by mail free of cost sub- 
scriber’s inquiries concerning anything 
they wish to buy. 








First carefully scan its advertising 





ho ¥ 
wpe th hare ot 'what tite eatment has 
, 
8 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Tefanded if it Ascent make th 
go comme. One 
aeladed sass 
First write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
ards, 


221 Union Stock Y Chicago, Til. 

















Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \} 


Sold on 
Hs Merits 


SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 


eh VAN VA aie 


MIMEQAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, be 


columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and _ inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to 
buy, so we’ll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article, 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the nanie and date of the paper 
in Which it appeared and what in- 
formation you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 














pete ewes ee eeseaseasaes™, 
Orange Judd Service Bureau 
: American Agriculturist, : 
» 315 Fourth Ave., New York City i 
4 Inclosed is a two-cent stamp : 
: Where Can I Buy: : 
i 7 
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FIELD NoTEs 


Live Srocn Fieco Repacsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 106 Ibs — Cattle— — Hogs — -— Shee 

1915 1914 18915 1914 1915 

Chicago ..... $10.75 $11.75 $6.75 $7.50 $6.75 
Paul 9.00 8.75 6.10 6.70 5.75 
New York ° 9.00 10.15 7.10 8.00 5.75 
Buffalo ..... 9.25 9.85 7.00 7.85 6.25 
Kansas City: > 10.00 30.25 6. 45 7.20 6.50 
Pittsburg 9.00 9.85 6.85 8.00 6.15 





At Chicago, continued heavy sup- 
plies of medium to good cattle, much 
of the offerings off of stalk fields, gave 
relatively weak tendency to market. 
Prices on best corn-fed beef steers 
were fully maintained, such lots in 
sharp demand, but in negligible sup- 
ply. Christmas beeves brought $10.05 
@11.50 p 100 lbs, which was lower 
than expected by owners for fcy fin- 
ished stuff. Shipping demand was slow, 
even for long-fed prime beeves, which 
found difficult sale at 9.50@10. Steers 
weighing 1000 to 1300 Ibs off of stalk 
— with some corn brought 6.50@ 

.00. Even some lots that had been fed 
with old corn went at relatively low 
prices of 7.75@8.50. Butcher stock 
brought 5.25@6.75, heifers 5.40@7.15, 
bulls 5.25@6.10, canners and cutters 
3.85 @4.35, veal calves 8@10.25. 

Better shipping demand and some 
speculative buying gave good impetus 
to hog market, prices tending 10@25c 
p 100 lbs higher. Under brisk demand 
packers and shippers were forced to 
pay up to $6.80 p 100 Ibs and better, 
this figure representing bulk of hog 
values, margin of prices extremely 
narrow. Improvement in prices was 
partly due to more moderate receipts, 
also to fact that country-wide con- 
—* demand is strong. Inferior 

good mixed packing hogs sold at 
610 6.60, good butchering hogs 6.65 
@6.80, selected packing and shipping 
lots 6.50 @6.S0. 

Despite general weakness in cattle 
and hog markets mutton trade main- 
tained steady feeling, buyers appar- 
ently needing all off rings at firm to 
higher prices. Total offerings of sheep 
and lambs at principal market points 
are relatively light and with increasing 
good consumptive demand sheep and 
lambs were wanted. Shippers and 
city butchers set higher values in of- 
ferings for lambs, packers forced to 
follow : the lead. Plain to prime 
wethers sold at $5.90@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 


native wethers 6@6.50, fair to prime 
yearlings 7@7.60, native ewes 5.15@ 
6.25, western ewes 5.25@6.25, native 
lambs 9@9.25, fed western lambs 
9@ 9.25. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 4800 hd, market siow, 


declines of 15@20c p 100 Ibs on all 
grades noted. Choice to prime native 
shipping steers were quoted at $9@ 
9.25 p 100 lbs, fair to good lots 8.25 
@8.40, choice heavy butchering steers 


7.50@7.75, fair to good 6.75 @7.25, 
prime 8@8.75, prime heifers 6.50@7, 
best heavy fat cows 5.75@6.25, best 
butcher bulls 6.75@7, stockers and 
feeders 6.25@6.50, calves 8@11. Re- 


ceipts of hogs were 22,000 head, mar- 
ket lower. Yorkers and light mixed 
droves quotable at 6@6.65, mixed 
and medium lots 6.70, heaviest droves 
6.75, pigs and light hogs 6.23@6.50. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 
7000 hd, market active. Top lambs 
quotable at 9.75@10, yearlings 8@8.50, 
wethers 6.50@6.75, ewes 6@6.50. 


At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 110 cars, cattle trade 
slow, prices easier® Good to choice 
steers were quoted at $8.50@8.75 p 
100 lbs, steers weighing 1300 to = 
Ibs 8.10@8.25, medium weights 7.50 
@8, rough half fat 6@7, commen to 
good fat bulls 4.25@6.7 75, common to 
good fat cows 4.75@5.75, heifers 4.75 


@7.25. Receipts of hogs were 75 
double deck cars. Heavy droves 
sold at. 6.70@6.75, heavy mixed 
lots 6.65 @ 6.70, heavy Yorkers 


and medium weight. hogs. 6.60 @6.65, 
light Yorkers 6.25@6.35, pigs 6@6.15. 
Reeeipts of sheep were 15 double 
deck cars, market higher. Sheep 
sold, at 4@ 6,50, BP 7@9. Recefpts 
of calves were 400 head, quotable at 
9@11. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915. . 36% 34 34 
1914.. 33% 36 33 
1913.. 37 3514 35 
1912.. 38 36 35 
Butter 
At New York, market higher on 


choice and fcy grades of fresh cmy 
butter, owing to shortage, current re- 
ceipts closely cleared. -Considerable 
storage butter passing into consump- 
tive channels, export trading re- 








stricted by lack of space on steamers. 


Extra cmy quotable at 35@35M%c p 
Ib, hizher scoring lots 36@37c, firsts 
28! @34ce, state finest dairy 32@33c, 
gocd to prime 2S% 3le. 
- At Columbus, O, cmy butter 35c p 
lb, dairy Idec. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy butter 30c p 


lb, dairy 26c. 


At Cincinnati, 0, cmy butter 34%c 


p lb, dairy 25c. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy butter 36c 
p lb, dairy 32c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy butter 
sT%ec p Ib. 

At Cleveland, ©, emy butter 37c 

Ib, dairy 2e. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy butter 
sic p Ib. 

Ckeese 
At New York, asking prices of best 


marks of cheese firmly maintained as 
result of good consumptive demand 
and some export inquiry. State whole 
milk flats quotable at 1744 @1714c p Ib, 
fey 16% @lic, cheddars lic, daisies 
174@17T%e, Wis twins 16% @1ie, 
cheddars l7c, young America 174 @ 
17%c¢, skim cheese 14@ 15c. 





Conditioning Ewes in Winter 

When taking breeding ewes from 
pasture good farmers place them in 
quarters having proper’ ventilation 
and clean, dry footing. At this 
period the ewe is fed a ration which 
will strengthen her vitality and 
enable her to overcome the drain at- 
tendant upon nursing the lamb during 
the previous year, and to meet the 
needs of the developing fetus. 

A satisfactory ration for breeding 
ewes in use at the Pennsylvania 
state college is composed of clover or 
alfalfa hay in sufficient quantity to 
meet the appetite of the ewe, and 
corn silage or roots at the rate of two 
pounds per head daily. More than 
two pounds of either the two latter 
feeds is liable to provide too much suc. 
culence, which would prevent the 
consumption of enough roughage to 


meet the body and fetus require- 
ments, when roughage is the sole 
ration. 


If clover or similar hay is not avail- 
able a grain ration of a fourth to a 
half pound per head daily may be 
fed, in addition to some good timothy 
hay. A mixture of equal parts of 
corn, oats and bran gives a satisfac- 
tory grain ration. The lamb crop is 
the important item to keep in mind 
in sheep raising. Only by judicious 
feeding will the quality of the lambs 
be improved, the life of the ewes pro- 
longed and greater profits assured. 





Activity in Steer Feeding 

Cattle for feeding purposes continue 
to find buyers in Pennsylvania. Frank 
B. McClain of Lancaster county ad- 
vises that 20 cars of feeders were on 
sale last week in his county. Feeders 
of fair quality, those weighing koe 
1000 pounds, found buyers at $7.15 to 
$7:25 p 100 lbs. Those a little less in 
weight, around the {¥#0-pound mark, 
went for $6.65 to $7. Plain feeders in 
the 800 to 900 class sold at $6 to 6.50. 
A good many cows are being sold on 
the market. Some of these are fat 
enough for butcher's use, but others 
are fit only for bologna purposes. 
Quite a good deal of this cow stuff is 
arriving from Virginia. Good fat 
cows bring 5% to 6 cents a_ pound. 
The bologna class $3.25 to $3.50 p 100 
lbs. 

The demand for good feeding stuff 
continues, but farmers are cautious 
because they do not know at what 
price they can sell- purchased stuff 
when fattened. Feeding steers is a 
precarious business at any time. It 
is. particularly ,so this season. 

. 





Coming Events 


time and@ character of meeting will be 
heading in one, line without charge 


sh Sts i 


chase ee om ghee, “provided 


= Fa more octal. town 


oe riStebtt Se 


AF notice as much i 
advance as te 
Peninsula horticultural society, Easton, Md 
Jan 11-14 
State grange of Delaware, Dover, Del. 


Dec 14-16 
Long Island cauliflower assn, wtemheed, 3 a 
Ohio state board of acri. qeute. 0, 


Ohio state grange, Elyr' 
Ohio state farmers’ institute roundup, Coleeae. 
Jan 


Ohio state cory show, Columbus, 0, Jan 31-Feb 4 
Ohio vegetable growers’ assn, Columbus, Feb 1-3 
Farmers’ week, os 1-Feb 


an 
W Va. Jan ti. 
N 


. Indian Fields, 
New York vegetable gro ca, NY. 
Cleveland qubsmabtle o& show, Cleveland, 0, Jan 8-15 
Farmers’ institute, Hightstown. 
WN Y state dairymen’s assn, Rochester. N Y. Dec 14-17 
Pa farmers’ week, state college. Pa. 
Dec 27, °15-Jan 1, °16 





Western N Y horticultural society, Rochester, N Y, 





| one, two and three years old. 








June 6 
WY state tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, 'N *y. 
an 


3 ¥ state grange. Jamestown. N Y, Feb 1-4 
Pa state board of agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa, a 
an 


WN Y state agricultural society, Albany, NY, Jan 19 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenton, N 


Feb 2-4 

N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N ¥. es 
: dan “i 
Society of horticultural science, Columbus, 0O, 

Yec 28-29 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Rochester, N Y, Dec l4-ic 
N Y state Shropshire assn, Rochester, N Y, 

Dec 14-16 
American retail -nurserymen’s protective assn, Mil- | 


waukee, Wis June 28-30 
NY mate Berkshire breeders’ assn, Rochester, NY 
Jec 





14-16 
Lackawanna horticultural assn, Swanton, Pa, Dee ll 
XN Y farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Feb 7-12 
Holstein-Friesian club of N Y st aaa Syracuse, N Y, 
aril 
Pa farmers’ week. State c Ta Dec 27 Je an 1 
Agricultural extension _— la Ohio, Noy 22-Mar 15 
Live Stock Sale Dates 
1916 
Jan 12-13 New York x ate breeders, Holsteins, 
Syracuse, Y 
14-15 Syracuse, x Y, state breeders’ sale, 
Holsteins 
17-18 Sy recuse. N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co’s 9th sale, Holsteins 
19-20 Eariville, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedi- 
gree Co's 2d Earlville sale, Holsteins 
Mar 7-8 Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co, Holsteins, 
Syracuse, NY. 
21-22 Syracuse, N Y, dispersal, Holsteins, H 
M. Dunham & Sons, Geo Abbott and 
S. A. Vandervort 
Apr 14-15 Earlville. N Y, Madison-Chenango Co 
club, Holsteins. 
17-18 Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co, Holsteins 
27-28 W. C. Hunt, Holsteins, Fayetteville. N Y¥ 








HORSE BREEDERS 
STALLIONS and MARES 


For Sale, Percheron, Coach Hackney 
Stallions and Mares. I can show you 
the best lot of the above breeds of any 
importer in the South. Prices and terms 
to suit. If a good stallion is needed in 
your community, please write me. 

W. B. BULLOCK, MANASSAS, VA. 


Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 
Iso a pair of young work 
horses, gray and black, weight 3000 lbs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. Y. 











REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 


four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies 

F. B. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, PS 





AUCTIONEERS 


a oe ce a 


>. 8 
SWINE BREEDERS 


TYWACANA BERKSHIRES 
GILTS 


(Cholera Immune) 
Bred to our great Boar, 
Successor’s Longfellow 180,- 
594, first prize senior yearling 

















boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State Fairs, 






Write Fer Descriptive Cwcular aod Prices 
TYWACANA FARMS, A. E. Wright, 
Supt. Box6é9, Farmingdale, L. 1.,N. A 
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Delchester Berkshires | 

= We can offer you boars and gilts of spring fare = 
= row, 1915 Our fall litters are coming along strong, = 
= We can make some good trios from these z 
= Our pigs are of the large, prolific kind, and are = 
= sired by such boars as Baron O*Delchester, 186492, = 
e and Black Star 7th, 194085 = 
: DELCHESTER FARMS, Edgemont, Pennsylvania = 
H H 





SOOCOOOE TOUT RENEE EN INRRERENNAEEED 





CRYSTAL SPRING 
FARM BERKSHIRES 


The great breeding boar, 8U Pres LAD, heads 
the herd. Daughters of SMITHSON’S RI. 
VALEER and ARTFUL BEL Les MASTER. 
PIECE, 7th bred to him. For prices apply te 
G. SMITH & SONS’ INC., Seelyville, Pa, 


Champion Berkshire Herd 


When buying, why not get the best? Herd 
cholera immune. Boars ready for service, 
Pigs all ages. Send for literature. 
HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Regular fall offering of selected service boars. 
H. C.& H.B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





MASS. 








. Sprin g and fall pigs, | 4 
Berkshire si; fom ‘mow noo 
at spe ‘ial prices 
OTS-DA*WA FARMS co., INC. 
Pheips Bldg Binghamton, N. ¥. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business ta t in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres 





SWINE BREEDERS 








UPLAND FARMS 


We have just ienpested from England the cele- 
brated Tamworth boar, General Haigh, No. 19581 
who won the First Prize and Reserve Champion- 
ship at the Royal Agricultural Show, England, 
1915. We are prepared to take orders for young 
pigs from this celebrated boar, out of our best 
sows, for February and March delivery. 


H. E. Murdock, Mér., Ipswich, Mass. 














A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 
For Sale to farrow in March. Also young boars 
for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. All best 
registered stock. Reestel bargains THIS month. Write 
for prices. G. HALL, FARMDALE, OHi0O 

BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 

Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs 
Write X -4 wants and I will tell you the nearest 1 
have your wants. 
GEO RGE SPRAGUE, 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes, Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


WEST’S BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEY HOGS 





Route 2 GRAFTON, 0 








Fancy service boars, bred sows and gilts for sale at 
farmers’ prices. Have a record of 400 Ibs. at 8 mos 
old. Write me your wants. 

J. M. WEST, - CYNTHI ANA, _OHIO 





Registered Duroc Jersey Boars 
Cholera immune. Ready for servi Can Fas p 
day order is received Send 


for catalog 
D. H. Dreisbach, FP. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ro ss Co., Ohio 


DUROCS : 


to ship, sired by boars wt. 
tegistered. C. J. McLaughlin & Co., 


NDE RHOOK 
DUROC. JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASEN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered st« ( 
Bow of breeding. Free from disease. Pa 
. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15 


service boars, 200 Ibs 
_ better. Gilts open or 
100 Sept. pigs ready 

"Neo “Tbs., all immuned and 
Pleasantville, O 











Vatatic 





For Sale, Duroc Jers aa 


Pigs of both sexes; bred sows; 
for prices. C. BUDD, 


servic boars \ 
MEDFORD, N. J 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
W. EB. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


MULEFOOT HOGS '* 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 














Bred gilte, service boars and young pigs now ready 

for shipment. Registered. Prices right 

BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0 
MULE-FOOT HOGS 

all ages, both sexes. Peking, colored and white 

Muscovy ducks. Bourbon Red and White Holland 


turkeys. High class breeding stock at farmers’ prices 
SPRINGDALE FARM. RANDALL, N. ¥ 


Registered O. I. C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, August pigs, cheap. Have a few spring 


pigs for sale. Prices right 
EUGENE WAYVILLE. N. Y¥. 





P, BOGERS, - 








a 


LAKESIDE BERKSHIRES 
ing. "Write ‘sour wants, "Free ‘catelog. ss eee” 


ll. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 
Large English EF Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM 





( ‘ENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Meadowview Berkshires 








are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS. FAWN GROVE, PA. 
Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


SHIRES 


LINWOOD N.Y 


BERKS 


W. W. STEWART 


Berkshires, boars and gilts of the best breeding. 
Oxford rams and ewes, Imported r sired by imported 
rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon 

H. 8 OWEGO, N. Y. 


TILBURY, Rt. 2 





t 
sree 


A Choice Lot of Boars 


Large Yorkshire 
Chester White 


Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


' Heart’s Delight Farm 
: Chazy, New York 














BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire. Swine 


WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








teenaaty 


‘SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR DECEMBER 
) fall pigs at $10 each. These are all good m 
exceptional merit 


very way, and many are of 
0 young sows and gilts, bred to Artful Duke 62d, 
t very attractive prices. individuals of the 
rrect type, with plenty of Aize and quality. A 
= { vearling service boars that ave real good, and 
= priced to sell 
2 TOWNSEND FARMS NEW LONDON, OHIO 
Fit annie ' ’ 
ern Py 


SOL D 


We codrow Fa rm UT 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 





for sale until after the f the year, when 
we will have some outstand, bred sows and gilts. 
klev Farm, Broad Axe, Pa 


A. A. Tu *‘Woodrow"’ 


H AMPSHIRE SW INE 
One perfect spring boar by “Monroe Chief” and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winning sows. 


ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts Spring boars 
8. B. ALEXANDER, (Erie RB. B.D 


bred or open. 


WREN, OHIO 
















oo. 



























































































































































































poultry Ay advertisers tO use tile paper, 
our responsibility must end with that. 
§. C. Wh. Leghorns 
EXCLUSIVELY 


our nye as ‘pronounced by leading 
and fudges 5 wherever we dis- 
(heme as 


ag, a the Standard for 

Leghorns stimonials galore. 

ing stock the very best. Catalogue 

ere PeDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHar Cortland, N. Y. 

YEARLING HENS 
FOR SALE 


reasonable. Going out of business. 
now. Also three yearling males, direct from Geo 





A chance for you 
B. 


Ferris; fine, sturdy, plump, five-point comb, the kind 
that you want about them. 
White Feather Poultry Yards, - Hammond, N. Y. 





S.C. W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
‘and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 
Tom Fg & Cc. W. een SaMene breeding cock- 





ens. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 

















emrvesetaan 


“ The Big Four 
wf Holstein Sales || 
HT January 17-18, 1916 


SYRACUSE SALE PAVILION 
qh 
HHI 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Earlville, N. 
fle 
ic 


= saiaeein 






January 19-20, 1916 


HOLSTEIN SALE PAVILION 


totesaat 


Entire Dispersion 
Three Great Herds | 


viz.—those of E. A. Whitford, Colvin 
& Deshane and A. G. Bromling. These 
herds contain some exceptionally good 
dairy cattle,many with extra good records 
and some that in every day work, two 
milkings a day, under the supervision 
of the Jefferson County Cow Testing 











large whi and the higi 
Hod record. We We trap nest “mad bere the . 


200 egg bh 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. } 


45 FIRSTS, § SECONDS OGDENSBURG FAIR 
White mee, Mzandottes, 8. C._ Buff and White Leghorns, 
Silver fume, Bronze Turkeys. 

Writs wants. Circular free. 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’ 8 BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington. cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and ag oquere deal guarantee 
RELIAB 8, Box A, LYONS, 
6 0 Pure-bred chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, Guineas, 


eg 4 fom ; on 

sale. rge, valua’ cat 

Breeds Hi. A. Souder, BoxG, ® gellersville, Pa. Pa. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 

Males and females $2 up. Ly - € ducks $2 up. 

Yekin, Rouen and Indian "hunner duc! 

Aidham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoentxvitie, Pa. 


wae or.ce BABY CHIX 


Bees and Queens for spring delivery. ¥ yearling ay 
Leghorn hens at’ 65c each. Cornell strain. Let 
quote you prices. The DeRoy Taylor Co., Newark, N. y. 


TOULOUSE GEESE 


(entire flock). Rouen drakes, Rose Comb Reds, Pearl 
Guineas. ORRIN SHEPARD, - LEROY, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


° . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes* and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 








N. Y. 


geene, 
hares, 




















the best. Send for eo talogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Sprinanela < Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
CATTLE BREEDERS 











Association, have milked in lactation 
periods of less than a year from 10,000 


| IF {| Some of America’s leading 
i herds represented. 
| Splendid record cows. 


Exceptional breeding. 


Hi A wonderfully good chance 
Hill to buy high class stock. 





| All animals over six months 
Ht of age tuberculin tested by state 
7 approved veterinarians. 





For furtherinformation write 
at once to the sale managers. 


Liverpool Sale & 
Pedigree Co., Inc. 


ui) 
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American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


























OE ONE: ‘ . 5 

Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull’’? 
Run no risks, Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Get our free book “About Jersey 
Cattle,” and plan now to build up a herd 
you'll be proud of. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


4 West 23rd Street - New York City 




































































| 
2 to 14,000 Ibs. of milk. tit caters N. Y. 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms ||| ¢ 442"? 
enningsnurs Oc a Grade Holsteins 
Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam FOR SALE 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. ant, ERESH, COWS. large producers, COMB = 
This boll is o splendid individual, PR Pag Se my to calve soon, all in calf to full : 
nicely marked and ready for service. 40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 
15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. z 
25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well = 
2 marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 
_ — 2 20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 
IE WWW "oT My;~;7 0 yyy 0 0 1 A AAA 0J S i Bell Phone 14-F5 
Y : : McGraw 43-F2 : 
% Brothertown Farms Offer Joba B. Webaer, Cortland, N. Y. = 
_Dean Pontiac Korndyke 3rd 600 COV 1S 
G Y 
Y Born September 22, 1914, a splendid son of Dean Pontiac Korndyke who isa 7 
GY son of Pontiac Korndyke, Dam Korndyke Piebe Oak, a 16-lb. (Jr. 2 years old) A.R.O. Z | Comingfresh in next three months. These 
GY daughter of King Segis De Kol Korndyke. Price $150. For full information address 7 | Cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
Y G| young, in fine condition and large pro- 
Z QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 23 South Street, UTICA, N. Y. Z| ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
%G prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


AX 
aN 











Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 








E. H. KNAPP & SON 





(His sire, Ki net the Pontiacs; dam 1091 lbs. 26193 lbs. milk in 1 yr.) 
No 1, born Sept. 6, 1914, dam 13.80 Ibs. yr. old, she 62%% blood c 
40 Ib. 4 yr. old, $150. No-2, born Dec. . 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., $100. These are fine individuals, 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 
ready for use. They will be. sold quick. Write now 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 





W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





~ bye = peel FARMS 
5 om a sister of 
27 four yr. old heifer in our herd 34.54 
Sired by JUDGE SEGIS, 29.2¢ lb. oon of 
King Segis and Gypsy Hengerveld, 104455. 
Dam is Pietje 22d strain, and as full age cow this 
winter she will prove her capacity and follow her = 
cloter'e good example. Write for photograph and 
E 
F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 











SPOT FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


cows $125 to $250 each. 
heif. 


ote 
of 5. 
Reagan Bros., 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H.-F. bull, born March 17, 1915. Sire a 30 Ib. 
son of the King of the Pontiacs. Dam a 15.73 Ib., 
2-year-old_ daughter of King Hengerveld Segis; a 
fine one. rice, 'f taken soon, $50. Write for pedigree. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


we Telly, N.Y, 

















suaaeneern nent Voevennsnoenrnangnannc tenes ener sassy 








‘Shop Early, Don’t Post- 
pone Your Xmas Buying”’ 


is the expression seen everywhere at this time of year, 


likewise ‘‘Buy Early, Don’t Postpone Buying a Herd 
Bull.” have for sale a fine young bull, born June 
5, 1915. He is a fine individual, well grown and 


evenly marked. 
Sire: The great Sir Veeman Hengerveld, who has 
seventy A. R. O. daughters, and nine of them have 


records above 30 Ibs. and 40.6% of his daughters have 


records above 25 lbs. No other sire of 60 or more 
A. R. O. daughters can approach this showing. 
Dam; Bernice Veeman Pontiac.’ At age of 2 yrs. 
26 days has a record of: Butter, 7 days, 16.95; milk, 
7 days, 338.50; butter, 30 days, 65.52; milk, 30 days, 
1403.50. Her sire is Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, with 
50 A. R. O. daughters, all with fine records. 
W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 





HOLSTEINS 


Bull calf. born March, 1915. 
e. am 20-tb. three-year-old; 
Very light. 


Grandson Pontiae Korn- 
her dam 32 Ibs. 











Another Good Buy 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 
Born May 21, 1915 
Sire--Spring Farm King Pontiac. Dam—A grand- 
daughter of DeKol Burke, with A. O. record 
of 18 ° Ths putter and over 400 Ibs. milk in 7 days. 
00 uyvs im. 








Price $100. Hf. HH. Blair, Williamsport, Pa. 
Fine, 4 mos. old, reg. Holstein built calf, $50. Reg. 
Chester White service boars and gilts, $20 each. Also 
fall pies. ©. (. BRAYMAN, WESTERIA), N. Y. 

: —FOR SAL E— 

Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, shotes sows read: 
to breed. Also one service boar. Tec ‘e sent with | 
all stuck sold. 
W. E. BROWN, - - FEDERALSBURG, MD 





Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prives. 
JOHN WW. CAMPBELL, BR. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. Y¥. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Bired by King Segis Beets 10th and King Segis DeKol 
Korndyke 17th. $50. tv $100 
€. Ww. HALLIDAY, NORTH CHATHAM, N. 





Y. 





Registered Holstein UFIFER 
; Choicely Bred $100 Each 
F. H. WOOD, ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


LE AND FEMALR 





peti ri 
CLAIR G. WEEKS, PrSURPRISB, N. x. 
For Sale Seettin g eanae- poten bul 
ae, record of bs. semioficial in. 293 
70 Tose “Well grown; half white. Price $300, Send 
forcatalog. Geo. Beeman 6 Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





service bulls, ready for 


tice 880 Mae Se C on 


‘FOR SA 
: 6 een ae 
"eee Bea. 








Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N.Y. 














Grade Holsteins 
These Will Please You 


heavy milking cows, 


150 young, extra 
also fresh cows, 


due to 
freshen. in November; $75 to 
$100 each. 

100 large, well bred, nicely marked two-year-old 
to 0 all bred to registered Holstein bulls, $50 
to 

few registered age some 
sefrice bulls at very low pric 
We must reduce our stock *rithin thirty days, 
a it will pay you to visit us. 
. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
CORTLAND, 


Country Life Farm 


offers. Holstein service + born Feb. 

sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 

10 junior A. . 2-year-old daughters at 5 years of 

age. The dam of this bull is a granddaughter of Hen- 

ont ee and has a record of 24.29 Ibs. butter 
d 51 


heifers and 


Springdale Farms, 
N. Y. 














Ibs. of milk in 7 days. This bull’ s dam and 
sire’s dam average for 7 days: Butter, 27.55 Ibs. ; milk, 
613 lbs. He is more white than black and is a fine, 
straight individual. Here is a chance to get @ great 
bred bull cheap. Price $100, with all papers. 
H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





BULL 


H olstein CALF 


From a 20 Ib. dam whose sire will be heard from 
when his daughters freshen. Price too low to print. 
Write at once for pedigree and photo. 
A. R. O. cows, 20 to 30 Ibs. 
A few high grade heifer calves, $12 to $15 
Bargains in registered bulls ready- for service 
Cc. W. ELLIS, Maple Lawn Farm, CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A_ grand lot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves. 











Registered Holstein 


HEIFER CALVES, 1 e. 4 months old, nice! 
nome. well bred, 


be a7) 


Ud 


BULL CALVES, 1 to 3 a old, some fro 
A. EB. 0. Rey cows and extra high clas 
sires, $35 to $50. 


TEN FRESH COWS 
pay A heifera and bull calves, $10 to $15. 
.3. A. ACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$50 Reg. Holstein Bull 


Born October Ist, 1914. 


HOC CHUUOURREOEOEDEREHANer ND EC ROUEENDNONOENONONDERE 











heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows. Write ' 
your wants. 

E. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee 8t., - - Syracuse, N. Y 





HIGH GRADE 


that are fresh and nearby spring 
ae a nicely marked, well bred yearling heifers. 
vs 


$300 


them 
eit 4 high grade heifer and bull calves, $10 and 
v. 


A. B. ROWE & SON. - RUSTON. N. 


well grown, nicely marked and a good individual. 
Sire, Changeling Butter Boy, 67 A. R. O. daughters. 
Dam, Beauty Concordis 34, No. 122047, a good 
producing cow. 

OWEGO, N. Y, 


FRED A. BLEWER, 





40 HOLSTEIN COWS | Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and wel] developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R..0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky. man? 
OC. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 





$75_FOR SALE_$75 


A very fine young nal. born ~ Ww 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 days. Her sire’s 
dam, Oakland ‘vrenapiiie, "99 mn Ibs., a@ daughter 


of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he @ son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 lb. daughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Muannasville Madison Co., N. Y. 


DOUBLE VALUE! 


Soon ready for service. A ten months old gon of the 
great KING SEGIS PONTIAC COLUMBO, three-fourths 
ott, to the $50,000 bull, and stable-mate to RAG 





APP KOENDYKE 8TH, the greatest bull in the 
world. This young bull is one of the very finest in- 
& youngster without a single 
fault and a show bull. His dam possesses great dairy 
qualities and has a good official record. We will sell 
him for $150. At twice this figure he would be a big 
bargain. Write for pedigree, description and picture. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., Pine Grove Farms, Elma Center, N. Y. 


$30 BULL CALVES $30 


One to two months old. Korndyke breeding. Good 
individuals, well grown and light colored. 


$100 HEIFER CALVES $100 


A Baa to three months old, well bred and very 


de: 
W. H. MACE, ° CORTLAND, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year.. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHUR: FARM. ° ARBERTH, PA. 


FOR SALE 


12 registered Holstein females whose ages average less 
than 4 years. Sound and right in every way. Price 


dividuals in our herd, 

















$1750. No less Come and see them. No pedigrees 
sent. Must be sold before Jan. 1, 1 

C. A. WELDAY, R. D. 1, STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
HINCHEY ;: 
HINCHEY | offers Holstein Bull 
born Dec 1, 1914. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy DeKol. 
Dam, an 18 ib. daughter of King Pontiac Calypso, 
Color, mostly white. Not large, but very straight. 
Price f. 0. b. Rochester, $100. Write for pedigree. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEIFERS SOLD 


Now making very low prices on service bulls and bull 





calves. Po —¥ families, backed by 30. Ib. butter 
records. sold at: once. IVORY RB. POetES. 
Barton; N. Y d- 


Owego, N, a BE. H. FOSTER, 
dress correspondence to Barton, N. Y 




































"A Daughter 
of the Dons 









An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 7 


New Mexico, the same being hopelessly ' 
entangled with those of pretty 


by 


William McLeod Raine 


Valencia Valdes 








Running Down Clews—XIll 


"LL FIND HIM. Dead or 

alive I'll bring him to you. 

Dear heart, you've given 

me the strength that 

moves mountains.” A lit- 

tle smile fought for life 

upon her sad face. You'll not have 

strength unless you eat. Poor 

Manuel, I think you lost your break- 

fast. IE ordered luncheon to be ready 

for us early. We'll eat now.” 

A remark from Manuel during 

luncheon gave his vis-a-vis an idea, 


“Mr Davis is most certainly 
thorough. I never saw a town so 
plastered with bills before,” he re- 


marked. 
Valencia laid down her knife and 


fork as she looked at him. “Let's 
offer a reward for Pablo and 
Sebastian—say, a hundred dollars. 


That would bring us news of them.” 

“You're right,” he agreed. “I'll 
get bills out this afternon. Perhaps 
I'd better say no incriminating ques- 
tions will be asked of those giving us 
information.” 

Stirred to activity by the promise 
of such large rewards, not only the 
sheriff's office and the police, but also 
private parties scoured the neighbor- 
ing country for traces of the missing 
man or his captors. 

That day and the next passed with 
the mystery still unsolved. Valencia 
continued to stay at the hotel instead 
of opening up the family town house, 
probably because she had brought no 


servants with her from the _ valley 
and did not know how long _ she 
would remain in the city. She and 


Manuel called upon the Underwoods 
to hear Kate's story, but from it they 
gathered nothing new. Mrs Under- 
wood welcomed them with the gentle 


kindness that characterized her, but 
Kate was formal and distant. 
“She doesn’t like me,” Valencia 


told her cousin as soon as they had 
left. “I wonder why. We were good 
enough friends as children.” 

Manuel said nothing. He stroked 
his little black mustache with the 
foreign manner he had inherited. If 
he had cared to do so perhaps he 
could have explained Kate Under- 
wood’s stiffness. Partly it was em- 
barrassment and partly shyness. He 
knew that there had been a time— 
before Valencia’s return from college 
—when Kate lacked very little of be- 
ing in love with him. He had but 
to say the word to have become en- 
gaged—and he had not said it. For, 
while on a visit to the east, he had 
called upon his beautiful cousin and 
she had won his love at once. This 
had nipped in the bud any embryonic 
romance that might otherwise have 
been possible with Kate. 

A little old Mexican woman with a 
face like wrinkled leather was wait- 
ing to see them in front of the hotel. 

“Senor Pesquiera?” she asked, with 
a little bob of the body meant to be a 
bow. 


ct ms 

“And Senorita Valdes?” 

“That is my name,” answered 
Valencia. 


“Will the senor and the senorita take 


a walk? The night is fine.” 
“Where?” demanded Manuel 
curtly. 


‘Into old-own, senor.” 

“You have something to tell us.” 

“To show you, sener—for a hundred 
dollars.” 

“Sebastian—or is it Pablo?” 
Valencia, in a low voice. 


cried 


“I say nothing, senorita,” whined 
the old woman. “I show you; then 
you pay. Is it not so?” 

“Get the money, Manuel,” his 


cousin ordered quietly. 

Manuel got it from the hotel safe. 
He took time also to get from his 
room a. revolver. Gordon had fallen 
victim to an ambush and he did. not 
intend to do,:so of He could help it. 
In his own mind he had no doubt 
that some of their countrymen were 
selling either Pablo or Sebastian for 
the reward, but it was better to be 
safe than to be sorry. 

The old crone led them by side 
streets into the narrow adobe-lined 
roads of old-town. They passed 
through winding alleys and between 
buildings crumbling with age. Always 
Manuel watched, his right hand in ‘his 
coat pocket. At the entrance to a 
little court a man emerged from the 
shadow of a wall. He whispered 
with the old dame for a minute. 

“Come. Make an end of this and 
show us what you have to show, 


muy pronto,” interrupted Manuel im- 
patiently. 

“In good time, senor,” the man 
apologized. 


“Just a word first, my friend. I 
have a revolver in-my hand. If there 
is trickery in your mind, better give 
it up. I’m a dead shot, and I'll put 
the first bullet through your heart. 
Now lead on.” 

The Mexican threw up his hands in 
protest to all the saints that his pur- 
pose was good. He would assuredly 
keep faith, senor. 

“See you do,” replied the Spaniard 
curtly. 

Their guide rapped three times on 
a door of a_tumble-down shack. 
Cautiously it was opened a few inches. 
There was another whispered con- 
versation. 


The Finding of Sebastian 


“The senor and the sénorifa can 
come in,” said the first man, stand- 
ing aside. 


Manuel restrained the young woman 
a7 stretching his left arm in front of 

er. 

“Just a moment. Light a lamp, my 
friends. We do not go forward in 
the dark.” 

At this there was a further demur, 
but finally a match fickered and a 
lamp was lit. Manuel moved slowly 
forward into the room, followed by 
Valencia. In a corner of the room 
2» man lay bound upon the floor, his 


left hand rested on the handle of a 
revolver in his coat pocket. 
Valencia, all impatience, could 
hardly restrain herself until they 
were alone with their prisoner. She 
walked on the other side of her 


cousin, but as soon as they reached 
the Plaza she stopped. 

“Where is he, Sebastian? What 
have you done with him? I warn 
you it is better to tell all you know,” 
she cried sternly. 

He looked up at her doggedly, 
moistened his lips, and looked down 
again without a word. 

“Speak!"”" she urged imperiously. 
“Where is Mr Gordon? Tell me he is 
alive. And what of Pablo?” 

Manuel spoke in a low voice. ‘M) 
cousin, you are driving him to 
silence. Leave him to me. He musi 
be led, not driven.” 

Valencia was beyond reason. She 
felt that every minute lost was of 
tremendous importane> If Gordon 
was alive they must ;et help to him 
at once. All her life she had known 
Sebrstian. When she had been a lit- 
tle tot he had taught her how to 
ride and how to fish. Since her re- 
turn from college she had renewed 
acquaintance with him. Had she not 
been good to his children when they 
had smallpox? Had she not sold him 
his place cheaper than any other 
bought it? Why, 


man could have 
then, should he assume she was his 
enemy? Why should he distrust her” 
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What matter if the dark clouds 


What matter if the wrmkles 
Youth dwells eternal in 
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LIFT YOUR HEART IN SONG 


ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 


> HAT matter if you weary of the rugged 
il road > 
What matter if your shoulders ache be- 
neath their heavy load ? 
< What matter if your plans all fail and 
everything goes wrong ? 
Jus touch your lips with gladness and lift your heart in song. 


What matter how the thunders roar or lightning vents its wrath > 
What matter if the seas run high and drive your ships all wrong ? 
Jus touch your lips with gladness and lift your heart in song. 


What matter if your friends tum cold and leave you all alone ? 
What matter if you cannot reap the harvest you have sown ? 
What matter if the worries come and linger all day long? 

Ju& touch your lips with gladness and lift your heart in song. 


What matter if the frosts of Time are 




















trail along your toil-worn path ? 


silvering your hair ? 
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back toward them. One of the men 
rolled him over as if he had been a 
sack of potatoes. The face into 
which they looked had Leen mauled 
and battered, but Valencia had no 
trouble in recognizing it. 

“Sebastian!” she cried. 

He said nothing. A sullen, dogged 
look rested on his face. Manuel had 
seen it before on the countenance of 
many men. He knew that the sheep 
grazer could not be driven to talk. 
Miss Valdes might have known it, 
too, but she. was too impatient for 
finesse. “What. have you done with 


Mr Gordon? Tell me—now—at 
once, she commanded. 
The man’s eyes did not lift to 


meet hers. Nor did he answer a 
single word. 

“First, our hundred dollars, Seno- 
rita,” one of the men reminded her. 

“It will be paid when you deliver 
Sebastian to us in the street with 
his hands tied behind him,” Manuel 
promised. 

They protested, grumbling that they 
had risked enough already when they 
had captured him an hour earlier. 
But in the end they came to Pesqui- 
era’s condition. The prisoner‘s 
hands were tied behind him and his 
feet released so that he could walk. 
Manuel slid one arm under the right 
one of Sebastian. The fingers of his 


Why, above all, had he done this 
foolish and criminal thing? 
Her anger blazed as she recalled 


all this and more. She would show 
Sebastian that because she had been 
indulgent he could not trade defiantly 
upon her kindness. 

“No,” she told Manuel. “No. I 
shall deal with him myself. He will 
speak or I shall turn him over to the 
sheriff.”” 

“Let us at least go to the hotel, 
Valencia. We do not want to gather 
a crowd on the street.” 

“As you please.” 

They reached the hotel parlor and 
Valencia gave Sebastian one more 
glance. 

The man shuffled uneasily on his 
feet, but did not answer. 

“Very well,” continued Miss Valdes 
stifiy, “it is not my fault that you 
will have to go to the penitentiary 
and leave your children without sup- 
port.” 

Manuel tried to stop her, but 
Valencia brushed past and left the 
room. She went straight to a tele- 
phone and was connected with the 
office of the sheriff. After asking 
that an officer be sent at once to ar- 


rest a man whom she was holding, 


as prisoner, she hung up the receiver 
and returned to the parlor. In al) 
she could not have been absent more 


than five minutes, but when  s 
reached the parlor it was empty. Bo. 
Manuel and his prisoner had gone. 


An Obstinate Man 
When Richard Gordon came back 
from unconsciousness to a world o/ 


haziness and headaches he was quite 
at a loss to account for his situation. 


He knew vaguely. that he was 
lying flat on his back and that 
he was being jolted uncomfort- 
ably to and fro. His dazed brain 


registered sensations of pain both dui! 
and sharp from a score of bruised 
nerve centers. For some reason he 
could neither move his hands nor lift 
his head. His body had been so 
badly jarred by the hail of blows 
through which he had plowed that ai 
first hts mind was too blank to give 
him explanations. 

Gradually he recalled that he had 
been in a fight. He remembered a 
sex of faces, the thud of fists, the 
tlash of knives. This must be the 
reason why every bone ached, why 
the flesh on his face was caked 
and warm moisture dripped from cuts 
in his sealp. It dawned upon him 
that he could not move his arms 
because they were tied and that the 
interference with his breathing was 
caused by a pag. When he opencd 
his eyes he saw nothing, but. when- 
ever his face or hands stirred from 
the jolting something light and rough 
brushed his flesh. “&n odor of »vi- 
falfa filled his nostrils. He guessed 
that he was in a wagon and covered 
with hay. 

Presently 
could 


jolting ceased. He 
voices. The ai- 


the 
hear guarded 


falfa was thrown aside and he was 
dragged from his place and carried 
down some steps. The men went 


stumbling through the dark, turning 
first to the right and then to the left. 
They groped their way into a room 
and dropped him upon a bed. Even 
now they struck no light, but through 
a small window near the _ ceiling 
moonbeams entered and _ relieved 
somewhat the inky blackness. 

“Is he dead?" someone asked 
Spanish. 

“No. His eyes 
brought him in,” 
voice guardedly. 

They stood beside the bed and 
looked down at their prisoner. His 
eyes were getting accustomed to the 
darkness. He saw that one of the 
men was Pablo Menendez, The other, 
an older Mexican with short whiskers, 
was unknown to him. 

“He fought like a devil from hell. 


in 


were open as we 
answered a second 


Roderigo’s arm is broken. Not one 
of us but is marked,” said the older 
man admiringly. 


“My head is ringing yet, Sebastian,” 
agreed Pablo. “Dios, how he slamme:! 


poor Jose down. The blood poured 
from his nose and mouth. Never yei 
have T seen a man fight so flerce and so 
so hard as this Americano. He may 
be the devil himself, but his claws 
are clipped now. And here he lies till 
he does as we want, or———"" The young 


Mexican did not finish his sentence, 
but the gleam in his eyes was signifi- 
cant. 


Pablo stopped till his eyes were 
close to those -of the bound man. 
“Senor, shall I take the gag from 


your mouth? Will you swear not to 
cry out and not to make any noise?"’ 

Jordon nodded. 

“So, but if you do the road to Para- 
dise will be short and swift,” con- 
tinued Menendez. “Before your shout 
has died away you will be dead. Sabe 
Senor?" 

He unknotted the towel at the back 
of his prisoner’s head and drew it 
from Dick’s mouth. 

“Thank you, Menendez. You need- 
n't keep your fist on that gat. I've 
no intention of committing suicide 
until after I see you hanged.” 

“Which will be never, Senor Gor-. 
don,” replied Pablo rapidly in Spanish. 
“You will never leave here alive ex- 
cept on terms laid down by us.” 

“Interesting if true—but not true, 
I think,”” commented Dick pleasantly. 
“You have made a mistake, my 
friends, and you will have to pay for 


“If we have made a mistake it can 
yet be remedied, Senor,” retorted 
Pablo quietly. “We have but to make 
an end of you and behold! all is well 
again.’ 

“Afraid not, my enthusiastic youns, 
friend. Toe many in the secret. 
Someone will squeal, and the rest of 
you—particularly you two ringlesd- 
ers—will be hanged by the neck,’ 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Practical for General Out-of-Door Wear 


LOTHES may not make the 
man, but there are few 
women, and as far as that 
goes, few men, who do not 
feel more comfortable and 
at their ease when they 
know they are properly at- 

tired for the occasion. The woman 
who lives in the country does not, as 

@ usual thing, go out as much and 
does not need as many clothes as 
does the city woman, but she does 
like to look as smart as her city sister 
when she fares forth, and there is 
no reason why she cannot. 

One of the great drawbacks against 
the consummation of this wish for 
her who insists on seeing before she 
buys is that choice for the majority 
is circumscribed by the variety of- 
fered by the small town’s shops. If 
your village merchant’s taste is good, 
that helps, but the chances are about 
fifty-fifty that it isn’t. Anyway, the 
stock, because of the comparatively 
small demand, is diminutive. The 
same, and more, is true as regards 
millinery. The styles offered by the 
small town millinery shop and recom- 
mended as ‘the latest’’ too often are 
grotesque and freakish. I was told 
on good.authority that it is the habit 
ef Many unscrupulous wholesalers to 
work off on the country milliners, who 
come to them, the unsalable freaks of 
the preceding year—hats which the 
city women refused to buy. It sounds 
probable when one inspects the stock 

. displayed in most country millinery 
shops. 

‘What are we to do? Few of us 
can afford to go to the nearest large 
city. Our simple clothes we can make 
ourselves, or with the aid of the 
dressmaker, but what about our one 
best dress, the suit or coat? If we can 
afford it, shall we have the tailor 
make it? 

‘Recently I admired a smart coat 
which one of my city friends wore 
wiien she came up from town in her 
auto. It was plain, but every line 
and seam was right. Knowing that 
she could well afford an expensive 
tailor, I said, ‘“‘Your tailor is a won- 
der.” She smiled. ‘Yes, but I don’t 
know. who he is, as 1 bovght that 
ready made.” ‘“Why,’’ I blurted out, 
“it doesn’t look it.” “‘You’re wrong,” 
she retorted. ‘It does-look it. I used 
to think that I must have all my 
clothes made to order, but I came to 
the conclusion last year that the 
productions of even the best of 
tailors did not have the smartness in 
every detail that I could obtain in 
ready-mades. The very best men to 
be found are employed by the ready- 
made people, and the small tailor 
shop can't compete.” 

‘It is a “common sensical’” sounding 
statement, and since then [I have 
heard other people affirming it be- 
sides my friend. As far as my own 
experience goes, I am much better 
satisfied with my appearance and that 
of my daughters since I ordered our 
clothing from reputable houses by 
mail. . I have a larger selection and 
thé prices are, if anything, lower. 

This same city friend and I went 
on discussing garments which would 
be.smart and yet suitable for me— 
the wife of a fairly prosperous farmer. 
We have a machine nowadays, so we 
go to many more places and occa- 
sions than formerly. If I buy a suit 
it must do me for best at least two 
years, and perhaps three. The same 
is true of a coat and of my very best 
dréss—the one I wear to weddings 
or when we are asked to some even- 

party in the near hy town. 
means that I cannot, even if 
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She’s We: 


Smart and suitable clothes for our Lady of the Acres—The wife 
of a prosperous farmer gives you some valuable 


I desire, have the extremes. The gar- 
ment must be conservative enough to 
not be conspicuous. At this point 
my friend remarked: “But that is 
the kind the well-dressed, refined 
woman in the city wears. The real 
lady leaves it to the shop and chorus 
girl to wear the “last scream” in 
fashion’s realm. ‘The kind of woman 
you and I admire and like to imitate 
keeps within sight of the present-day 
modes, but she does not try to keep 
in the advance guard. She does not 


wear ornate, overtrimmed hats or 
garments. Simplicity is her keynote 
in clothes. 


We finally decided that this winter 
I needed a heavy top coat rather than 
a suit. My friend advised my get- 
ting one of the heavy, rough, black- 
and-white mix- 


suggestions—By Eleanor Andrews 


the material or how well it is made. 

“For a hat to wear this winter, 
select one of the close-fitting shapes, 
taking care to choose a type which 
is becoming. As you always drive 
either in a car or behind a horse a 
large hat is unsuitable. It is nearly 
impossible to anchor one so that it 
won't be at a rakish angle in a short 


time. A small hat allows a veil to be 
worn, so one may arrive neat and 
unblown at. one’s destination. Long 


feathers or bows are not desirable, 


and why bother with them when 
there are so many tailored effects 
which are desirable and really in 


bétter taste for ordinary wear? But 
for ‘that -matter even the hats for 
dressy occasions are simply trimmed 
nowadays. The angora caps and 

scarfs which the 





tures.. It wouldn’t 
wrinkle—a neces- 
sary requisite 
when one rides 
so much, It 
wouldn’t show 
dust or an occa- 
sional mud splat- 
ter, and with a 
snug fur or black 
velvet collar and 
cuffs it was warm 
towear andsmart 
inappearance. As 
I am stout I have 
selected one with- 
out a belt,though 
the wide belts are 
new and good 
looking if you are 
slim enough to 
wear them, 
“Don't buy one 
that is too close 
fitting. Get one 
at least two sizes z 
larger than a = 








close fitting meas- Tailored Effects Best When One Rides 


ure,” was her ad- 

vice. “If you don’t mind my frank- 
ness, let me suggest that you buy 
or make larger sized waists. You 
and heaps of other women don’t re- 
alize how much better either a plump 
or slim woman looks in a shirtwaist 
that is a little large. You say that waist 
you _ have on is a 38. Next time try 
a 40, or better still, a 42 and see if 
the resulting appearance isn’t better. 
A shirtwaist which is skin tight 
between the shoulders and tight in 
the arm scye cannot be nearly 
as attractive, no matter how expensive 


girls are wearing 
this winter are 
pretty and popu- 
lar, as well.as de- 
cidedly ~ practical 
from a comfort 
standpoint.” 

We decided on 
the material for 
my best dress, 
too, that day. I’m 
going to have a 
pussy willow taf- 
feta in one of the 
silver grays. I 
know our home 
merchant hasn’t 
what I want, but 
I shall send away 
to one of the big 
stores for sam- 
ples. My friend 
said there were 
three silks which 
were always in 
favor and which 
never went en- 
tirely out—crepe 
de chine, taffeta 
Foulard at present is 
the least in favor. Crepe de chine is 
still good, and there is simply no 
wearing it out. If cut in a way that 
is not extreme, and which will lend 
itself to making over occasionally, 
and if the color is not conspicuous, it 
can be used indefinitely and you will 
always feel well dressed. 

I chose taffeta because it bids fair 
to be popular at least two years, and 
the pussy willow taffetas are so soft 
and pretty. I had mine made with 
self-tone Georgette crepe sleeves and 





and foulard. 
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Angora caps and scarfs are becoming and comfortable on a cold day 






































Good Lines, Yet Not Extreme Style 


vest, as she advised. The neck is cut 
V. High collars are being pushed, 
but as I am stout I look better in a 
V-shaped neck. So why, as long as 
low necks are being worn at all, put 
a collar on any of my dresses? Aren’t 
we queer? 
ourselves as others see us. We may 
be tall and thin, but we unhesitat- 
ingly copy something which we ad- 
mired on Miss A, who is plump and 
short, forgetting that it won’t look 
the same on us. 

It has been hard for me to put 
aside my preference for fairly bright 
colors in clothes and to choose the 
sober shades which would not accen- 
tuate the 165 pounds which more 
than amply cushion my five-foot-three 
frame. However, my resolutions re- 
ceived a strong stimulus the other 
day when I beheld on Main street 
what was apparently an animated 
bright purple tub with black hoops 
girding it. When it came nearer it 
turned out to be a very stout lady 
garbed in a vivid purple suit, the 


skirt of which was cut extremely 
short. A wide banding of black fur 
was around the bottom of the 
jacket, which was cut like~a short 
kimono, and around the bottom of the 
skirt. Those bands are fine for cut- 


ting down one’s apparent hight, but 
she didn’t have it to cut. The effect 
as a whole was awful. I went home 
resolved to wear black altogether if 
necessary to avoid being led astray 
by my taste. 

When it came to planning this fall, 


the clothes for my two daughters, I 
kept in mind the sermon I had re- 
ceived on simplicity. If simple 


clothes were better fora matron, how 


much more appropriate were they fo: 
a school girl. Both of my girls attend 
high school in the neighboring town. 
As the majority of the girls are. be- 
decked with cheap finery it hasn't 


task to convince mine 
that they weren’t martyrs because I 
preferred their. having simple dark 
blue serge dresses for every-day wear 
this winter, relieved with dainty or- 
gandie cuffs and collars, rather than 
shirtwaists or whole dresses of cheap 
messaline or taffeta like the town 
girls. They received a letter last week 
from a cousin of theirs which did 
more to convince them than did all 
of my arguments. Alice is attending 
this year a fashionable boarding 
school, and in the letter she hap- 
pened to mention that every pupil, 
whether a millionaire’s daughter or 
not, was required to wear during 
school hours a blue serge uniform, 
and if hair ribbons were worn they 
must be black. 

If the fashionable ones wore plain 
blue serge to. school, I heard them 


been an easy 


arguing: later, why should they 
be dissatisfied that, they had to 
wear it?. ' 
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Study Cloth Judging by Mail—A 
new correspondence course—the study 
of fabrics—now being given by the 
extension division of the university of 
Wisconsin, bids fair to become one of 
the most popular features of this de- 
partment. For the woman who has 
to take a salesman’s word as to the 
quality of fabrics, this course is most 


valuable. The course has been in ex- 
istence but a month, but already 
women from ali over the United 


States have enrolled. A charge of $4 
ts made, 


































So many of us can’t see - 
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To rom the impish, 


plained Caroline, 
ber comb with very coarse teeth, 
“so it has never been used. 
1inds me, 





“And in order to do this,” 
tinued, 


and comb. 
sewarm water into the 
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The Knot in the End of the Thread 


of all the vexations and worries— 
The small 


ones, I mean, that life 
brings } 

-oman—just ha'f of them comes 
inanimate things, 
as, presto! away flies a button, 
- off goes an only pin’s head, 

think that the worst is the find- 


not in the end of your thread. 


, have carefuliy taken some stitches 


ir work tightly held in its place, 
, your needie released on a sudden 
m its bond s, leaves a scratch on 
your face 
again you ‘must make a beginning. 
hich you do with words best left 
unsaid, 
an angel could scarce keep her 
temper 
ith no knot in the end of her thread 


there’s a way to get rid of ih 
bother, 

way that pleasant and ligh 
twill serve as a rule for you 
work— 


Be sure when you start to start right, 


then as you go on you'll find that 
Sright smiles will await you, instead 
* the frownings and frettings that 


come with 


No knot in the end of the thread. 





Helping Hetty 
ANNA E, BLEY 
IlI—The Care of the Hair 


your hair seems perfectly dry, 
gin combing it out,” proposed 
re. 

vat a funny comb,’ observed 
down for you,” ex- 
displaying a black 


brought it 


And that 


never borrow or lend 


brushes and combs for dandruff 
diseases of the scalp may be 
pen dily transmitted by so doing. This 
ki of a com is particularly nice 


for long hair and is very inexpensive 


ell. 





t is splendid, Carrie, I can’t thank 
enough,” icknowledged Hetty, 
1encing to comb out her hair, a 
strands at time 
es, it is uch easier to manage 
comb ith fine teeth,” agreed 
line, “This is the proper kind 
rush to use,” she went on, pic] 
up Hetty’ hair brush from 
u. “Long, irregular bristles, not 
are excellent for keeping the 
rood condition.” 
I a gratified,” laughed 
“Of course, I would never 
brush with wire bristles, bu 


otherwise, my selecting the correct 


was moré¢ good luck than good 


ma nagement.’ 
‘The secret of a 
coiffure, ‘af 
keeping the dust well ee out of 
he hair. This distributes the 
and lends a beautiful luster 


good-looking 
began Caroline, lies in 
natural 
to the 


she con- 
beginning to brush Hetty’s 
with firm, careful strokes, ‘‘one 
have a perfectly clean brush 
Run an inch or so of 
washbowl 





Two Dresses and a Waist 





anaé@ pour in a tablespoon of ammonia 
water. 
downward, for a few minutes to 
loosen the dirt, swash slightly, then 
rinse well in fresh cold water, shake 
and hang in the air to dry. If prop- 
erly done, the back of the brush will 
remain dry and the brush will last 
for years. Let the comb lie in the 
water a few minutes, rinse in cold 
water and wipe dry. Sidecombs and 
shell pins may be wached in the same 
way. 

“T think I have seen wire comb 
cleaners for sale in the stores,’ com- 
mented Hetty. 

“Bless your heart” 
“if you wash your comb in this way 
and keep your hair brushed, you'll 
never need a comb cleaner.’ 

“No about getting be: autiful wav- 
ing locks like yours?” hinted Hetty. 

“Well, heavy, straight hair 
times looks better worn as nature in- 
tended it, but if the hair is at all 
thin and you admire naturally curly 
hair, a very good imitation may be 
obtained, but avoid tight frizzes for 
they are artififial looking.” 

“Do you use a curling iron?” in- 
quired Hetty. 

“No,. ma’am,” declared Caroline, 
“nor metallic curlers either. You 
can use kid curlers, which are not ex- 
pensive, 
brown 
inches square and 
onally. 
the front and back hair as you desire 
curled and coil the rest on top of 
your head. Divide the loose hair inte 
strands, say 
three behind. Damper it and twist, 
then beginning at the roots of the hair, 
roll upon the paper or kid curler and 
pin or fasten in place.” 

“Then do you let the rest of your 
hair remain coiled up all night?” 
asked Hetty. 

“Never, replied Caroline. “With 
the exception of that which I curl, I 
let the balance fly freely over my pil- 
low at night. 
clined to tangle, braid it loosely and 
let it hang. I think it is good for 
both the head and the hair.” 


Fruit Pudding and Fruit Cake 


CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 
PuDDING—Two-thirds cup 
beef suet, one-half cup butter, one- 
half cup molasses, two-thirds cup 
Sugar, one cup raisins one cup sweet 
milk, one cup currants, two eggs, 
three cups flour, one teaspoon soda, 
one teaspoonful allspice, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, pinch of salt. Cook 





paper, not tv stiff, 


crumpled  diar- 





FRUIT 


in steamer three hours or put in 
floured cloth and boil. 

Fruir CAKke—One pound brown 
Sugar, one pound raisins, one pound 
currants, one-fourth pound citron, 
one-fourth pound figs, one-fourth 
pound dates, one cup butter, one cup 
milk, three cups unsifted flour, two 
eges, one tablespoon cinnamon, three 


one glass of 
cherries. 


teaspoons baking powder, 
preserved strawberries or 
Cream sugar and butter, add well 
beaten eggs, milk, preserves and 
flour, with baking pewder. Add fruit 
last. Bake 2% hours. 

DELICIOUS SAUCE—Cream together 
one cup of sugar and one-half cup of 
butter; when light and creamy add 
the well beaten yolks-of four eggs. 
Stir into this one teaspoon vanilla, 
pinch of salt and one large teaspoon 
hot cream. Beat it well, place in 
saucepan over fire, stir until it cooks 
sufficiently to thicken like cream, be 
sure not to let boil. 

PLAIN SAUCE—Half a cup of butter, 
one cup of sugar, one egg and one 
teaspoon of vanilla; beat half an 
hour. Just before using stir in quick- 
ly two tablespoons boiling water. 





Three Patterns 
Every year finds more patterns being 
used, because women have discovered 
how easy it is to construct garments 
by a good pattern, and considering 
quality how much cheaper. 


7444—Ladies’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. This simple frock is suit- 


able for home or street wear. The 
closing has a fancy outline, with open 
neck and short sleeves. The _ skirt 
has four gores and a front closing. 
7001--Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. This practical waist has a 
plain back, which extends over the 
shoulders, forming: a small yoke to 
which the fronts are attached after 
being gathered at the top. The clos- 
ing ts in front and leaves the neck 
open, with a small fancy collar as a 
finish. 

7428—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
This pretty frock is made with a 
separate blouse, which’ has a high 
neck and long sleeves. Over this is 
worn a jacket bodice showing the 
underblouse at top and bottom and 
made without sleeves. The two-gored 
skirt is quite full and is joined to the 
overblouse at the waistline. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents Bing Order by number from 
our Fashion Department, care of this 
paper. 
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send the outfit back to us at our ex; pense, 
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After Trial 
and you keep the 
Superb New Edison 


ES, the great New Edison 
with the new Diamond Stylus 


reproducer and your choice of all the brand new 
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without a penny down. The fin 
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rock-bottom 


Rock Bottom Direct Offer 


Hear all the latest up-to-date song hits of the big cities right in 
your own home. Laugh at the funniest of minstrel shows. 
and your friends with everything from Gr: and Opera to Comic Vaudeville—then if you choose 
‘p Mr. Edison's superb new 
"ay the bal e on the easiest kind of 
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ALWAYS JUST RIGHT 


That’s what everybody says that has had experience hd ye it. 


Now, a 


coffee that is so universally satisfactory 


eught to be 
THE coffee for YOU te use. Why not experiment t a bit with it? 
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fi) Save $5 to $23 


Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
Save from $6 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 

5&5 years’ reputation back of every stove, Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn't 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee +: fe 5 livery -~ — every stove ready 
to set oP, ig Free Send for it now. 
See why improved ph ay of etal Coin Stoves belp 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COINSTOVECO., 1 Oak St., Trey, N. ¥. 
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New Feather Beds only $5.40 


6-. Pillows $1.08 per pair, New, Clean, Odorless. Sanitary 
and Dustiess Featbers. Best Ticking. Satisfacton guare 
antesd. W rite for catalogue and our wonderful FREE OFFER, 
GOUTHERN FEATHER 6 PULOW CO. Beot.1143 


Prices | 
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Violin, Cuiter, Mandolin, Pane, ~~ or Covet, 
wi ve you @ dand: 
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ly instrument 
or no charge; complete outfit ae WITHOU OUT iT COST. 


| once. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation. §{} NGERLANG'S 
' CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 82, Chicago, th. 











PLE PIE DIATG 


A Beautifully Mlustrated Gift Book 


ta LINCOLN 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


This is a book with a mission—and 
that mission is to revive in the twenty 
million homes of —— Pe = 
spirit of Lincoln, that man of rugs 
Sonesty who said that “God must 
have loved the common people or he 
would not have made so many of 
them,” the man who knew what it 
meant to start at the bottom and work 
to the top; the man who had a heart 
big enough to hold the whole world; 
the man who met misfortune face to 
face. and overcame it with the might 
of manhood. Containing the first col- 
lection of all the known photographs 
of Lincoln Printed from large clear 
type, on high-grade paper, pages 7x10 
inches. Beautifully bound in silk cloth 
with gold stamping. 

Price #2 .00 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. ‘sah 
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Learn the Various Cuts 
. MRS: SLIZABETH “ATWOOD 
Unless you really know the various 

cuts of meat, your dealer may sell you 
a poor “second cut of the round” 

when you ask’ for a good 
“rump steak,’ or you may 
get a rather tough ‘‘chuck’’ 
of veal when you ask and 
pay for a “shoulder.” 

Every woman, especially 

every housewife, who does 
the buying and whose duty 
it is to get her money’s 
worth, should know the 
various cuts of meat. It is 
not difficult to acquire this 
knowledge. There are fif- 
teen different cuts ‘n a 
beef, ten in a veal, eight in 
pork and six inlamb. The 
method of cutting meat 





Fig 2 


does not vary to any great extent in 


various localities, and by means of 
the accompanying diagrams, showing 
the different cuts, both in the live 
animal and the dressed meat, as seen 
in the shops, any woman will be able 
to know whether she is 
really getting the cut of 
meat she asked and is pay- 
ing for. 

Figure 1 shows the rela- 
tive position of the cuts in 
mutton or lamb, live ani- 
mal. Figure 2 shows these 
positions in a “‘side”’ of this 


meat, as it is hung in the 
markets. There are but 
six cuts, three in each 


“quarter,” us it is techni- 
cally called, although in 
reality it is nearly a half. 
The numbers on the dia- 
grams of live animals and the dressed 
Meat tally in each instance, and these 
mumbers represent. the following 
Mamed cuts: 1, Neck; 2, chuck: 
%, shoulder; 4, flank; 5, loin; 6, leg. 
The “chuck” includes the ribs as 
far as the end of the 
shoulder blades, beyond 
this it is the “loin.” The 
“flank” includes all the 
under side of the lamb. 
Some butchers make a 
larger number of cuts in 
the forequarter, such as a 
portion of the “chuck” 
and “loin” in a cut called 
“rib” and a portion of the 
“flank” and “shoulder” in 
a -cut . called “brisket.” 

I The word “chop” is gener- 
ally used to designate portions of 
either the “loin,” “ribs,” “chuck,” or 
“shoulder,” which are either cut or 
chopped by the butcher into vieces 
suitable for frying or broiling. The 
“chuck”’’ and “ribs” are sometimes 
called the “rack.” 

In Figures 3 and 4 are shown the 
euts of pork, both the live animal and 
dressed meat. 
The methods for 
cutting pork are 
considerably dif- 
ferent from those 
used in cutting 
up other meats. 
A large part of 
the carcass of a 
dressed pig is 
made up of pure 
fat, and from 
these come the 
so-called “salt 
pork” and bacon. 

e names of 
these cuts, as in- 








dicated by the 
numbers, are: 1, 
Head; 3, shoul- 
der; 3, back; 4, 
middle cut; 3, 
yelly ; , ham; 
7, ribs; 8, loin. 





- ‘(No'8 
From the: “middle cut” comes 
the best bacon and the lean ends of 


ig@e«% =: 


kling. 


salt pork. The “belly” is salted, 
ickled and also made into sausages. 
e “ribs” and “loin’’.are under the 
“back” cut, from*which are. obtained 
the -: CHops’. and © roasting 
pieces, as indicated by the dotted 
The “ham”. and “shoulders” 
generally cured,.but also furnish 
pork steak. 


are 
« The tenderloin of 

is a small strip of lean under the 

bones of the loin, and does not weigh 

‘ ae ot caitt pound, . While > 

: of cutting pork vary 
fe localities, the difference is 
very much. 
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Figures 5 and 6 show the cuts of 
veal, which are named as follows: 
1, Neck; 2, chuck; 3, shoulder; 4, 
fore shank 5, breast; 6, ribs; 7, loin; 
8, flank; 9, leg; 10, hind shank. 

Contrary to general belief, the 
method of cutting veal is quite differ- 
ent from cutting beef. The “chuck’’ 
is much smaller in proportion, and 
sometimes no distinction is made be- 
tween the “chuck” and “neck.” The 
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No 7. Cuts in Beef 

“chuck” is also frequently cut so as 
to include quite a portion of what is 
here designated as the “shoulder.” 
The ‘“shoulder’’ of veal, as shown in 
this diagram, includes the larger part 
of what is termed the “chuck” in 
beef. The under part of the fore- 
“breast” in veal, and the part of veal 
corresponding to the rump of beef is 
here included with the “loin,” but is 
frequently cut to make up the “leg.” 
In some localities the “shanks” are 
called “knuckles.” 

There are fifteen cuts in beef, and 











Cuts in Mutton or Lamb 


quarter in beef is frequently called 
unless one is thoroughly acquainted 
with these cuts, it is a simple matter 
for the dealer to give you a piece of 
meat that is of inferior quality. The 
cuts, as shown in Figures 7 and 8, are 
as follows: 1, Neck; 2, chuck; 3, ribs; 


Fig 1. 


4, ‘shoulder clod; 5, fore shank; 6, 
brisket; 7, cross ribs; 8, plate; 9, 
navel; 10, loin; 11, flank; 12, rump; 
13, round; 14, second cut round; 15, 
hind shank. 

Sometimes, in beef, the ‘“neck”’ 


piece is cut to include more of the 
“chuck” than is shown in the dia- 
gram. 
ally 


The “shoulder clod” is gener- 
without 


cut bone, while the 











No 5, Cuts-in Veal Calf 


“shoulder’’ would include more or less 
of the shoulder blade and of the 
upper .end of the “fore shank.” 
Shoulder. steaks are cut from the 
“chuck.” In some localities the 
“plate” is made to include all the 
parts of the forequarter shown in the 
diagram as “brisket,’’ “cross ribs,’ 
“plate” and “navel,” and different 
portions of the ‘“‘plate,’’ thus cut, are 
called the “‘brisket- end of the plate’ 
and: the “navel end of the plate.” 
This part is largely used for corned 
beef, while the “ribs” are divided by 
many dealers into first, second and 
third.cuts; the third. cut, being nearer 
the chuck, is not quite so desirable. 
In some places the “chuck” is divided 
into three cuts, the third cut being 
nearer the neck. and less desirable. 
Names of these cuts vary in different 
localities. The part nearest the 
“ribs” is sometimes called “small end 
of loin,” or “short _steak.” The 
other end of the loin is called “hip 
sirloin,” or “sirloin.” The ‘“tender- 





No 3. Cuts in a Hog 


‘fit_in.the top.of the. jar and 


loin,”. generally known for its tender- 
ness, is between the. ‘short”-and “sir- 
loin,”. but, despite its tenderness, it 
lacks the delicate flavor of the sirloin. 
“Porterhouse steak’’ is a name 
generally known and applied to either 
the “short steak” or “tenderloin.” 
Sometimes the “flank is cut so as to 
include more of the “loin” than is 
indicated in the diagram, and this is 
called ‘‘flank steak.’’ The larger part 
of the flank is generally corned, as is 
frequently the rump. In many mar- 
kets the “rump” is cut so as to in- 
clude the “loin,” and is sold as “rump 
steak.”’ The round steak in the in- 
side is more tender than that on the 
outside of the leg. The inside of the 
leg, as it lies on the block, is generally 
up, so the tender part is called “top 
of round.’ In some places the 
“plate” is known as “the rattle.” 





Thousand-Dollar Farming 
MAGDALENE *‘ERRITT 
To make a living on a farm, either 
with or without money to start with, 
requires more pluck and gumption 
than the average city-bred person 
possesses. Anyone can work for 
someone who is using the brain 
power to pay him. It takes more 


than mere physical exertion to op- 
erate the business of farming where 
one head has to do. both. 

A thousand dollars is 
start two people almost anywhere 
in the country if they possess the 
required stick-to-it-iveness to keep 
at it to a finish. Climate has little to 
do with it. Here in central New 
York our seasons are variable enough 
to suit the most fastidious. Our 
winters are cold—just cold enough to 
grow the finest apples in the world— 
and all other fruits on which people 
derive permanent incomes. The soil 
too, is just right. Markets are close 
at hand, and our summers are per- 
fect. 

No one who contemplates making a 
home in the country should _ rent, 
land is too cheap at present; however, 
this state of affairs is not going to 
last forever, for the price is slowly 
but steadily advancing. A house al- 
ready built, even if it requires. re- 
p-irs, is cheaper than to build, labor 
of all kinds is too high, likewise 
materials. From an_ artistic view 
point, old homes always fit in with 
their surroundings, and are more cozy 
and homelike than newly built houses. 

A few days ago we motored past 
an old homestead which I know is a 
century old. It had been repaired by 
a descendant of the original owner. 
The cost had not been great, but the 
transformation was. Nothing more 
inspiring could be dreamed of than 
the low, rambling dwelling in its coat 
of white paint and delicate green 
blinds, nestling beneath the century- 
old shade trees, with the blue, even 
line of the Helderberg mountains in 
the background. 

Places of this kind can be bought 
cheap in almost every locality, if one 
only is willing to work and put them 
in proper shape, not only to make a 
living but to improve their appear- 
ance; but, alas, in these days few are 
so minded. 

Small fruits are becoming so scarce 
that except for the rich, they are al- 
most prohibitive. 

Flowers can always be sold. T 
know a woman who sells more than 
$50 worth of  lilies-of-the-valley 
every year from a plot of ground not 
20 feet square. Common garden an- 
nuals made up in attractive bouquets 
sell for 10 and 15 cents in 
city markets and about Memorial 
day a grower can almost set his 
own price and sell every bud and 
blossom he or she has. 

There are so many ways to turn 


enough to 


&@ penny on a farm! Why, we sell 
everything—butter, cream, butter- 
milk, cottage cheese, eggs, poultry, 


veal; pork, vegetables, fruits of all 
kinds, flowers, seeds, plants, anything, 
in fact that a purchaser wants, and 
that is really the secret of successful 
farming. Give the buyer what he 
wants. Create your own market with 
the best you have, then you need 
never have to look for a purchaser. 





Lardiess Pie Crust-—-If you are 
short of lard when making pies, use 
medium thick sweet cream instead. 
It will do-just as well and we think 
it tastes better and is more digestible, 
Use no lard, but pour the cream in 
your flour and mix until. you have it 
the right consistency.—[W. K., ND. 


Warm Beds—Many people think 
they cannot sleep with the windows 
open because no matter how many 
blankets are on. the bed, they are 
chilled during the night. The chilling 
comes from beneath the bed and not 
from the top. Unless an exceptionally 
thick mattress is used, the cold easily 
penetrates. Try spreading a woolen 
blanket beneath the bottom sheet: 
This will keep the heat from escap- 
ing downward.—[Mrs N. R., Vermont: 


Whipping Cream—-When whipping 
eréam put it in a flat, wide-mouthed 
fruit jar. -The egg beater will Smet 
the 
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The Rayo Lights 
Like a Gas Jet 


O light theRayo 

lamp you don’t 
have to remove the 
shade or the chim- 
ney. Just lift the gal- 
lery and touch a 
match. It is just as 
easy to light as a gas 
burner and it requires 
little effort to keep it 


aAVO 


Lamps 
are the modern 
lamps for the farm. 
Simple of design— 
yet an ornament to 
any room in the 
house. 

The Rayo is only one of 
the many SOCON Y 
(Standard Oil Company of 
New York) products that 
are known in the household 


and on the farm for their 
quality and economy. 





Ask for them by name and 
you are sure of satisfaction. 


Standard Household 


Lubricant 
Matchless Liquid 
Gloss 
Standard Hand Sepa- 
rator Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 
Eureka Harness Oil 
Parowax 
If your dealer does not 


have them, write to our 
nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Principal Stations) 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 

















BETWEEN TWO LIVES 

~ & Deame of the Passing of the Old ond the of the New 

f= Rural Life: By Charles William 

Jast the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for ranges 
farmers’ olgbe, rural schools, agricultural schools, an 
other organizations in country districts. In 
three acts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 
facilities. Play rich and full of the glory and beanty © 
country life. Will afford an entire evening of fun, enter- 
Saent one. comer? Bome jeneene. Fa eee 
Sing cents, postpaid. Set for perfor: 
at specla? prices. Send orders to ” 

OBRBANGE JUDD COMPANY 

816 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N.¥, 
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December 18, 1915 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department 

reer UTR TO 
The Evolution of Evalina 


A TWO PART CHRISTMAS STORY 
LAURA ALTON PAYNE 
r began the instant Evalina placed 








her little birdlike claw into 

Goldie Thurston’s’ dainty white 
hand in answer .to the latter’s friendly 
greeting. Stained and tanned, with 
great red scratches marring it, and 
with grimy untrimmed nails, the con- 
trast was shocking. Evalina hastily 
withdrew it with a swift feeling of 
shame, followed by a swift resolve to 
lessen the contrast as soon as she 
could get to her room, 

Goldie had found her in the black- 
berry patch. Aunt Jane’s repeated 
ealls of ‘‘Everleener-r-r!” failing an 
answer, Goldie, who had arrived but 
a half-hour previously, volunteered to 
hunt up the owner of that peculiar 
name. 

Evalina had fully intended to hate 
these summer boarders—Goldie and 
her mother—for their advent at the 
farm meant just so many more tasks 


for her. Stuck-up city folks, any- 
way! But, as she watched Goldie in 
her white dress coming down be- 


tween the long rows of vines, the sun 


giinting upon her golden hair as she 
turned here and there in her eager 
search, somehow Evalina thought of 
angels, and a feeling half of adora- 
tion took possession of her wild [ittle 
heart. As Goldie drew near, Evalina 
suddenly became conscious of her 
own old faded dress, soiled and torn, 
and of her untidy face and tousied 
hair—in fact, of her general untidi- 
ness, for which she herself was to 
blame. She liked to vex Aunt Jano, 
who was the soul of neatness. 

Goldie apparently saw nothing of 


all this, but, with a winning smile, in- 
troduced herself and straightway pro- 
ceeded to be friendly. 


“Why,” she said suddenly, “I 
should think you could easily hear 
your aunt from here.” 

“I can—I did,” flushing a dull red. 


Goldie looked surprised. 


“I won’t answer to ‘Everliner.’ I 
hate to be called that, and Aunt Jane 
knows it ‘Evalina’ is bad enough.” 

“I think ‘Evalina’ is quite pretty, 
but it is rather long. May I call you 
‘Eva?’ Oh, do say yes! It is one of 


my favorite names.” 

There was a swift flash of pleasure 
from the big, black eyes, at which 
Goldie exclaimed gaily, “ ‘Eva’ it is, 
then! And you must call me ‘Goldie.’ 
Now, Eva, may [I help you pick 
berries?” 

“You'd get all stained. I’ve got 
enough now, anyway. Aunt Jane 
wants ’em for dinner.” 

Upon glancing out a few moments 
later, Aunt Jane was surprised to see 
the dainty city girl, her white dress 
protected by one of Evalina’s faded 
gingham aprons, helping to prepare 
the berries, and chatting in the 
friendliest manner possible. 

“Let her help all she wants to, if 
she is not in your way, Mrs Sharp,” 
returned Mrs Thurston in answer to 
Aunt Jane’s apology. “But I under- 
stood you had no child.” 

“Everliner’s my niece’s child. When 
Ellen Brian died, five years ago, I 
promised to give Everliner a home; 
but,” and Aunt Jane sighed, “it’s a 
great trial to raise other folks’s chil- 
dren. Me end Everliner don’t get on 
together at all. I don’t understand 
her, she’s so untidy and tempery and 
queer. She can’t stand a word with- 
out sulkin’. Scoldin’ don’t seem to do 
no good—the more I say the worse 
she acts. I thought I’d tell you so’s 
you wouldn't think it strange.”’ 

In the meantime, out on the back 
porch, Evalina was sitting silent, 
gazing half fascinated as Goldie chat- 
tered on merrily, unconsciously help- 
ing to destroy one of Evalina’s prej- 
udices with every handful of berries 
she put into the large, white bowl. 

“City folks ain’t so stuck up after 
all,” thought Evalina.. Yet she was 
Miserable as she watched Goldie, 
whose exquisite daintiness served to 
make her, Evalina, so abnormally 
conscious of her own defects. 


[Concluded Next Week.] 


The Way Out 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 
So Bud put on more fertilizer and 
day by day he cultivated; hoed and 
tended, and the corn grew tall and 
Strong. Men who passed on the road 
Sometimes stopped to praise and 
Often words of admiration fell from 

the lips of farmers. 

“It'll run sixty bushels to the acre,” 
Bud overheard one man tell another. 

“Better than that,” replied his com- 
Panion. “I shouldn't be surprised if 
it ran seventy-five, at least.”’ 

Bud was hoping for even more, for 
deep in his heart was a cherished 

m, one.which fed on the tales of 

his young director and waxed big as 

© corn matured. 










He would make some money, he 
was sure of that, and then he could 
try the short course at the agricul- 
tural college; later perhaps, he 
could save enough to take a full 
course. If all this land was te come 
to him sometime, he would be the 
most important man in the com- 
munity and he must learn how to ad- 
vance the imterests of the entire sec- 
tion. Every man had a duty to his 
neighbors as well as to himself and 
at college he could learn how to do 
the best. He never spoke of this 
dream, not even to Ed Lewis, but the 
older man divined and encouraged it. 
He insisted, too, on paying Bud for 
the cow testing and the dairy book- 
keeping and the boy had saved fif- 
teen dollars toward the fulfillment of 
his dream. 


Then one morning he woke to 
find that the grasshoppers had ar- 
rived and his corn ‘vas ruined. He 
suddenly felt that th: world had 


come to an end. Why had he planned 
to be a farmer? Something always 
happened; the worms took your ap- 
ples, grasshoppers ate your corn, 
frost nipped your fruit, tuberculosis 
killed your cows—there was no use in 
fighting nature. The marvel was that 
any man would stick to such a busi- 
ness. 

Bud went to his room 
at his fifteen dollars. If 
rr oney to go to the city, 


and looked 
he used the 
could he live 


on it, too, till he got a job? What 
sort of a job could he get? There 
was nothing he knew how to _ do. 


Maybe Ed could suggest something; 


he’d go and see. Hardly had he 
turned his steps in that direction, 
when the thought came that the 


hoppers would grow fat on the Lewis 
corn, for it was the finest crop in 
thet section. What was Ed going to 
do? He had a curious way of beat- 
ing success from failure, and never 
seemed to be taken unawares. 

Before he had gone many rods, he 
met the man, himself, contentedly 
jogging along in his buggy. 

“Going to my house? Climb in, I 
want to talk to you; I hoped I'd 
run cross you somewhere. You don’t 


look happy; is anything wrong?” He 
laughed teasingly. 

In spite of himself Bud felt 
cheered. Ed had ten times as much 


corn to lose as Bid had; if the man 


could smile and look happy, there 
must be a way out. 
“As if you didn’t know,” he an- 


swered, ashamed of his glumness. 

“They are after me, too, Bud. 
Don't be down on your luck. I’m 
thinking it’ll prove a blessing in dis- 
guise, though, of course, there'll be no 
prize and no trip to Washington. I'll 
stop at your house and let you get 
that precious money of yours and 
then you can go with me to spend it.” 

“I can’t spend it,” he answered 
with a sudden memory of his father. 
“I owe it to pap with five dollars 
more.” 

“It’s not due yet, is it?” 

“Not till October.” 

“Can't you get the time extended? 
We must invest that money.” 

“Bud was becoming excited. He 
knew Ed had a plan and he was 
eager to find out what it was, but the 
man loved to toase and Bud knew he 
should have to wait. 

When he came out with the money 
he asked soberly, “What are you go- 
ing to do with your cornstalks?” 

“Feed them to the cows.” 

Bud’s heart sank. After all Ed was 
no smarter than his father. The 
cows would eat some of the stalks 
and trample the rest under foot; not 
much profit in that. 

Ed explained, “I'll gather the 
worst ears every day to feed and cut 
up the stalks for green fodder, I'll not 
turn the cows in. Next year I mean 
to have a silo, and then some of my 
troubles will be ended. I’m on my 
way now to buy two more cows—lI'll 
need them to take care of the corn, 
and you'll have more testing to do, 
and more bookkeeping, young man.” 

Bud brightened. “I can do ali 
your bookkeeping now, I'll have 
nothing else.’ 

“7 thought we were going to invest 
your money? 

“Buy a cow with fifteen doliars? 
How long since?” 

“If I were you, I'd buy pigs. Green 
has five little ones you can get for 
ten dollars. That'll leave five dollars 
for other feed and you'll see the Digs | 
grow between days. You'll probably 
make more money than you would 
from the corn.” 

“You do beat all to think of ways. ¢ 
I wonder if I can?” 


“TI know you can, take my word 
for it." 
And he did. The pigs grew and 


fattened and one day he again sought 
his friend. 

I’ve paid all my debts and have 
enough left for the short course at 
college. I’m off tomorrow.’ 

Ed laid a hand on his shoulder. | 
“I’m proud of you, Bud, aad glad | 
you can go. You took your disap- 
pointment like a hero.” 

“IT had a hero to look at. With 
your help I beat the hoppers.” 

“There’s always someone to help, 
if it’s only Uncle Sam.” 

“I guess you're right. Anyhow, 
Ed, I want to thank you fqr making 


, 












it clear that there’s ‘always 4 way out.” 





Still Something to Learn 

Men have not been flying long 
enough for us yet to get over the 
novelty and wonder of it. Some of 
the best of the aviators are able to fly 
much faster than the fastest express 
train ever may hope to, but the in- 
ventors still have some distance to 
go before they can rival the  per- 
formance of the real air navigators, 
the birds. The bird man must put 
much more speed in his wings and 
more economy in his fuel tank be- 
fore even hoping to rival the flight 
of wy birds. 

It is 2000 miles as a crow might 


fly, but does not, from Alaska to 
Hawaii. The golden plover makes 
this distance in a single flight and 


uses only two ounces of fuel on the 
trip. The bird's fuel is its fat, which 
it lays on its bones by a feeding 
process before taking wings for its 
long journey. 

It neither eats nor rests until it 
reaches its destination. The latest 
model aeroplane uses a gallon of 
gasoline every 20 miles. 
the difference in weight to be pro- 
pelled, the bird still has four times 
the better of the machine. The sus- 
tained flight of the golden plover is 
one of nature’s marvels. 





The measure of a man is the quality 
of his hope.—[{Hugh Black. 
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SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 


With Well-Known Magazines 








Get the year’s reading NOW—any 


of these combinations will save you 
money—our rates are the lowest and 
our service the best—OrpeER Topay 









































American Agriculturist 
Today's Magazine | Our Price | Pictorial Review |e Pre 
Boys” Magazine $1.25 | Poultry Item ‘$1.60 
Regular price $2.00 Regular price $3.00/ 
Poultry Our Price Rmeviene hevtestiartet ) Our Price 
ae McCall's Magazine | 
Farm Engineering { $1.25 Poultry Item ‘$1.30 
Regular price $2.50’ Regular price $2.00? 
—— | American Agriculturist 
Kimball's Dairy j Our Price Today’ . Magazine | Our Price 
ss Poultry Item ‘ 
$1.25 Home Life i $ 1.25 
Regular price $2.25) oe es . 
Bo American Agricutturist Ger Price 
ss Woman's World You «Companion $2. 40 
| SE |. | sees 
Bs 4 : American Agriculturist Our Pr 
2 Kimball's $1.25 | Mesvonciian Magasin Marans | $4 a 
see armer lar 
Ba Poulry hen Regular price $2.50 i 
= Regular price $2.35 ination agra oie i 
one odern Prise os 
= American Agriculturist $1.50 RS 
= G % Fruit G ex | Gur Priee Regular price $2.00 33 
3 ‘oultry Item American Agriculterist 2: 
4 Today's Magazine $1.35 Good Housekeeping $1.60 $1.60 * 
Regular price $2.50 Regular price $2.50 9 = 


Orange Judd. 


This Book Given Free with Each Order 


if your order is received be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1916—be sure 
to ask for it—it will not be 
sent unless requested. No 
. other present can be had 
with any of these special club 
offers. Address all orders to 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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This model was announced early last June. 


In a few weeks we had built, sold and delivered 
more of these cars than had ever before been built of 
any car of over 100 inch wheelbase, by any producer 
anywhere in any length of time. 


At that time we were building about 300 
cars a day. 


With more of these cars in every-day service in 
the hands of owners than of any other car of its 
> size ever produced— 


There was, very quickly, everywhere, the 
greatest opportunity ever offered for people to 
judge a car by its performance. 

Now we are building over 600 cars 
per day. 

This unprecedented demand follows the 
performance test in every-day service, not 


seagatedbers 











Mature Popular Judgment 
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: Says This i is the Car to Buy 


poten io 


of a few thousand cars, but of a record output. 


In the mature judgment of the buying public you 
get more for your money in this car than you can get 
in any other car now on the market. 


Never before has the purchaser of an automobile 
had so well founded, clear and conclusive a popular 
judgment as this to guide him in right selection. 


The Overland dealer will show you the car and 
demonstrate it. 


The five passenger touring car is $750; the 
roadster $725; the famous Overland Six—seven 
passenger touring car $1145—the new Model 75 
is $615 for the touring car; $595 for the roadster, 
all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


Catalogs on request. 
partment 54 





Please address De- 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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